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itevature. 


THE BALLAD OF SARSFIELD, 
OR THE BURSTING OF THE GUNS. 
BY AUBREY DE VERE. 

Sarsfield’s dashing excursion (s*ys an Irish Magazine) from the belesgnered 
sity of Limerick, aud the interception and destruction of William's artillery 
and ammunition when within one day's morch of the besiegers’ camp, is among 
the fresbest of lish traditions, and the must spirit-stirring uf the episodes of 
the Jacobite wars. A foot pote explains the last allusion, by reminding the 
reader that it was in the parieh church of Dungannon that the Volunteers of 
1783 proclaimed the constitutional independence of the Imsh Parliament. 


Sar-field went out the Dutch to roat, 
Aod to take aod break their canuda ; 

To mass weut be at hol’-past three, 
Aud at four he crossed the Shannon, 


Tirconnel slept. In dream his thoughts 
Old fields of victory rao 00 ; 

And the cbieftaius of Thomond in L'merick’s towers 
Siept well by the baoks of Shauava, 


He rode ten miles and he crossed the ford, 
And couched iu the wood and waited ; 

Till, left and right, on marched io sight 
Toat host which the true mea bated. 


“ Charge!’’ Sarefield cried ; and the green hill-side 
As they chorged replied in thander ; 

Th-y rode o’er tbe plain aad th-y rode o’er the slain, 
Aod tbe rebel rout lay uoder! 


He burned the gear the koaves b+ ld dear— 
For bis king he fought, not plunder ; 

With powder be crammed the guos, and rammed 
Toeir moaths the red soil ander. 


The spark flasbed out—like a nation’s shouts 
The sound int beaven ascended ; 

The hosts of the «ky made to earth reply, 
And the thunders ia twaia were bieuded! 


Sarsfield went oat the Datch to rout, 

Aad ‘o take and break their canaon ;— 
A ovatury after, Sareficid’s laughter 

Was echoed from Dungannon. 


——=-_— 


MR. H.’S OWN NARRATIVE. 


There was lately publ shed in these pages (sys All the Year 
@ paper entitled ur Stories, The firet of tose stories related the 
strange experieace of “a well-known Eoglish artist, Mr. H.” Qua the 
publication of that account, Mr. H. bimseif addressed the conductor of 
this Jourasl (to bis great surprise.) aod forwarded to him his own nar- 
rative of the occurrences in questioa. 

As Mr. H. wrote, without avy concealment, in bis own name in fall, 
and from his own stadio iu London, and as there was no possible doubt 
of his being a real existing person and a responsible geuilema,, it be- 
came a duty to read bis communication atteutively, And great iojus 
tice having been uncoasciously done to it, ia the versioa published as 
the first of the “ Pour Stories,”’ it follows bere exao'ly ae received. It 
in, of course, published with the sanction and authority of Mr. H., aod 
Me. H. bas himself corrected the proofs. 

Entering on no theory of our own ‘owards the explanation of any part 
of this remarkable narrative, we bave prevailed on Mr. H. to present it 
without avy introductory remarks woutever. Is oaly remains to add, 
that po one bas fur a moment siood between as aod Mr. H. ia this mat 
ter. The whole communication is at first haad. Oa seeing the article, 
“ Four Stories,” Mr. H. frankly aod good bumoured'!y wrote, “I am the 
Mr. H., the liviog man, of woom meutica is made ; how my story bas 
been picked up, | do not know, but it is not correculy tuld ; I bave it by 
me, written by myself, and here it is.” 


Iam a painter. One morning in May, 1858, I was seated at my studio 
at my asual occupation. At au earlier nour than tbat at which visits 
are u-aully made, | received one from a frieud whose acqasintunse I had 
made some year or two previously ia Richmond Barracks, Davtia. My 
acquaintance was a captain ia the 3rd West York Militia, aod from the 
ho-pitable manoer ia which I bad been received while a guest with thar 
regiment, as well as from the intimacy that existed between us persoa- 
ally, it was incumbent on me ¢» offer my visitor suitable refreshments ; 
Consequently, two o’clock fouad us well pied in coo ion, cigars, 
and a dec«oter of sberry. About that bour a riog at the dell remiuded 
me of an eogagement | bad made with a model, or a youog person who, 
having a pretty face and neck, earned a livelihood by sitting fur them 
to artists, Not being in the humour for work, I arranged with ber to 
come on the foliowing day, promising, of course, to remauverate ber for 
ber loss of time, and she weot away. In about five mioutes she returoed, 
and, epe»k ng to me privately, stared that sbe bud Jo ked forward to the 
money for the day’s sitting, aad would be inconvenienced by the want 
of it; would I let ber havea part? There being no difficulty on thi» 
point, sbe again weat. Close to the street in which I live there is 
another of a very similar name, aod persons wh» are not familiar with 
my addre-s ofteu go tw it by mistake. Tne model’s way lay directiy 
through it, and, oo arriving there, she was accosted by a lady aud geo- 
tlemaa, who asked if she could inform them where I lived? They bad 
forgotten my right address, aud were eadeavouriag to fad me by iuquir- 
ing of persons whom they met; ia a few more minutes they were suown 
into my room. : 

My new viritors were strangers to me. They had seen a portrait I 
bad painted, and wished for likevesses of themselves and their childrea. 
The price I named did not deter them, aod tbey asked to look round the 
stadio to elect the — aod size tory shoald prefer. My friend of the 
3rd West York, with iufioite addrese and bumoour, took upon bim-elt th- 
Office of showman, dilating on the merits of the respective works io a 
M>pner that the diffidence that is expected io a professional mao when 

iog of his own productions would not bave allowed me to adopt 
be inep-ction ving eatisfuctory, they asked whether I could paint 
the pictures at their house in the cocotry, and there being no difficulty 
on this point, an engagement was msde for the following autama, rab- 
ject to my writing to fix the time whea I might be able to leave town for 
the purpose. This being adjusted, the gent! gave me bis card, aod 
they left. Shortly afterwards my friend went also, and on looking for 
the first time at the card left by the strang-rs. I was somewhba: dis -p- 
ted to fiod that though it con'ained the came of Mr. aod Mrs. Kirk- 
there was no address, I tried to fiad it by looking at the Cour: 
Guide, bat it contained no such name, co I pat the card iu my writing- 
desk, aud forgot for a time the eu'ire transaction. 

Automn came, and with it a serics of engagements I bad made 
in the North of England. Towards the end of September, 1858 | was 
one of a dinver-party at a couotry-house on the confues of Yorkebire aud 
Lincolosbire. og & stranger to the family, it was by a mere accideut 
that [ wus at the house at all. I bad arranged to pass a day sod a uight 
With a trievd io the neighbourbood, who was intimate at the buase, aud 
bad received an invitation, and tbe dinner cccurriog on the evening ‘np 








ous one, and as the meal approached its termwiaation, and was aboat to 
subside into the desert, the converration became general. I shoald here 
mention that my hearing is defective; at some times more so than at 
others, and cn this particular evening I was extra deaf—so much 40, 
that the conversation only reached me in the form of a continued din. 
At one instant, however, I heard a word distine!ly proooanced, though it 
was uttered by @ person at a considerable distauce from me, and that 
word was—Kirkbeck, In the business of the London season I had for- 
gotten all ahont my visitors of the epring, wto bad left their card withoat 
the address, The word reaching me under such circumstances, arrested my 
attention, and immediately recalled tbe traasactioa to my remembrance. 
On the first opportunity that offered, I acked a person whom I was coa- 
versing with if a family of the name in question was r-sideot in the 
peighbourhcod. I was told, in reply, that a Mr. Kirkbeck lived at A——, 
at the farther end of the connty, The next moraing I wrote to this per- 
son, saying that I believed he called at my stadio in the spring, and had 
made an arrangement with me, which I was prevented fulfilling by there 
being no address on his card ; furthermore, that I sould shortly be in 
bis neigbbourhood on my retura from the north, but should I be mis- 
taken in addressing him, I begged be would not trouble himself to reply 
to my note. I gave as my address, The Post-office, York On applying 
there three days afterward>, I received a note from Mr. Kirkbeck, stating 
that be was very glad be bad beard from me, and that if I would call on 
my return, be would arrange abont the pictures; he also told me to 
write a day before I proposed coming, that he might not otherwise en- 
gage bimeelf. It was ultimately arranged that I shou'd go to his house 
the succeeding Saturday, etay till Monday morning, transact afterwards 
what matters I had to attend to in Loudon, and return ia a fortnight to 
execute the commissions. 

The day having arrived for my visit, directly after breakfast I took 
my place in the morning train from York to London, The traia would 
stop at Doncaster, and ufier that at Retford junction, where I should 
bave to get out in order to take the line through Lincoln to A——. The 
day was cold, wei, foggy, and in every way as disagreeable as I have 
ever known a day to be in an English October. The carriage in which 
I was seated had ao other occupant than myself, but at Doncaster a lady 
gotin. My place was bick to the engine uod next to the door, As 
that is considered the ladies’ seat, I offered it to her ; she, however, very 
graciously declined it, and took the corner oppos'te, saying, in @ very 
agreeable voice, that she liked to feel the breeze on her cheek. The next 
few minutes were occupied iu locating herself. There was the cloak to 
be epread under her, the ekirts of the dress to be arranged, the gloves to 
be tightened, and such otber trifling arrangements of plamage a3 ladies 
are wont to make before settling themselves comfortably at charch or 
elsewhere, the last and most imoortant being the placing back over ber 
bat the veil that concealed her featares, I could then see that the lady 
was yeung, certainly not more than two or 'hree-and-twenty ; but being 
modvrat-ly tall, rather robast in make, and decided in expression, she 
might bave heen two or three years younger. I suppose that her com- 
plexion would be termed a mediam one; her hair being of a bright 
brown, or auburn. while her eyes and rather decidedly marked eyebrows 
were nearly black. The colour of her cheek was of that pale transparent 
hue tbat sets off to such advantage large expressive eyes, and an equable 
firm expression of mouth. On the whole. the ensemble was rather hand- 
rome than beautifal, her expression baviag that agreeable depth and 
harmony about it that rendered her face and featares, though not stric’- 
ly rego'ar. infinitely more attractive than if thay had beea modelled 
upon the strictest rales of symme'ry. 

Is is no small advantage on a wet day and a dull long journey to have 
ap agreeable companion, one who can converse, and whose coaversatioa 
has sufficient substance in it to make one forget t ¢ length and the drear- 
iness of the journey. In this respect I had a0 deficiency to complain of, 
the lady being decidedly and agreeably cooversitional. When she bad 
settled herself to ber sati«faction, she asked to be allowed to look at my 
Brad-baw, and not being a proficlent io that difficult work, she re 

aested my aid in ascertiining at what time the traia passed through 
tford again on its way back from London to York. The conversation 
turned afterwards on general topics, aod, somewhat to my surprise. she 
led it into such particular subjects as I might be sapposed to be more 
erpecially fam liar with ; ind--d, I could not avoid remarkiog that ber 
eatire manver, while it was anything bat forward, was that of one who 
hid either known me personally or by report. There was io her manner 
@ kind of confidential reliance when phe listened to me that is not asually 
accorded to a stranger, and sometimes she actaally seemed to refer to 
4:ff-rent circomstances with which I had been connected in times past. 
After about three quarters of an hour’s conver-a'ion the traia arrived at 
Reifurd, where I was to change carriages. Oo my alighting and wishing 
ber good morning. she made a sligh' movement of the hand as if she 
meant me to shake it, and on my doing so she sald, by way of adieu, “I 
dare say we hall meet agaia;” to which I replied, “1 hope that we 
sball al meet again.” and so parted, she gong on the lice towards 
London, and I through Lincoloshire to A——. The remainder of the 
journey was cold, wet, and dreary. I missed the agreeable conversation 
aod tried to eapply its place with a hook [ bad broaght with me 
from York, and the Times newspaper, which I bad procared at Retford. 
But the most disagreeanle j uraey comes to an end at last, and half-past 
five in the evening found me at the termination of mioe. A carriage 
was waiting for me at the «tation, where Mr. Kirkhbeck was also expected 
by the same train, bat as he did not appear it was concluded he woald 
come by the oex'—half an hour later ; accordingly, the carriage drove 
away with my-elf only. 

The family being from home at the moment, and the dioner hour 
being seven I went at once to my room to unpack aad to dress ; having 
completed these operations, I descended to the drawing room. It pro- 
bably wanted sowe time ‘o the dinner hour. as the lamps were not 
lighted, bat fa their place a Largs blazing fire threw a flo d of light into 
every coraer of the room, and more especially over a lady who, dressed 
io deep black, was standing by the chimoey-piece warming a very band- 
rome foot oa the edge of the fender. Her face bing turoed away from 
the door by which I had entered, I did not at first eee her features; on 
my advancing into the mddle of the room, bowever, the toot was imme- 
diately withdrawo, and rhe tarned rouod to accost me, when, to my 
prof aod astool-hm-ut, [ perceived that it was none other than my com- 
panion in the railway carriage. She betrayed no surprise at seeing me ; 
on the contrary, with one of those agreeable joyous expressions that 
make the plaiovst women appear beautifal, she acoveted me with, “I 
said we should meet again.” 

My bewilderment at the moment almost deprived me of utterance. I 
knew of no railway or other means by whi -b -be coald have come. I had 
certainly left her ia w London tra‘n. aod had seed it stars, aod the oaly 
coveeivable way in which she could bave come was by going on to 
Petervorough and then retarving by a branch to A——, a circait of 
aboat ninety miles, As seo ae my surprise enabled me to speak, I said 
that I wished I bad come by the same conveyance as herself. 

“Tnat would have beeu rather diffi nit ”’ «he rejoined. 

At this moment the servant came with the lamps, and foformed me 
that bis master bad just arrived and would be down in a few minates. 

The lady took up a book containiog some engravisgs, aad having 
singled one out (a portrait of Lady ——), asked me to look at it well 
and tell ber whetber I ‘bought it like ber 

I was engaged trying to get op an opinion, when M:. and Mrs. Kirk- 
beck entered, and shaking me bearti'y by the band, apologised for not 
being at home to reorive me; the gentleman endiog by requesting me 
to take Mra. Kirkbeck in to dinoer, 

The lady of the house baving ‘aken my arm, we marched on, I cer- 
tainly tated a mom-nt to allow Mr. Kirkbeck to pass on first with 
the mysierions lady in black, bat Mr+. Kirkt+ck not seeming to uoder 
stand it, we pssed on at once, The dioner party consisting of us four 
only, we fell iato our respective places at the table without Syorey 
the mistr2ss aod master of the honee at the top and bottom, the lady in 
black and myself on each side. The dioaer parsed much as is asaal on 
such occasions. I, baving to play the guest, di d my coo i 
priocipally, if not exclasively, to my bost and hostess, and I cannot call 
to mind toat I cr any one else once addressed the laty opposite. Seeing 
‘his, aud remembering something that looked like a slight want of at- 
veation to ber on coming into the dining-room, I at once concluded that 
the was the governess, I observed, however, that she made an excellent 
dinner ; she seem~d to appreciate both the beef and the tart as well as a 
glass of claret afterwards ; probably sbe had oo lunocheun, or the journey 
bad given ber an appetite. 

The drover ended, the ladies retired, and after the asoal part, Mr. 
Kirkbeck and [ joined them io the drawing-room. By this time, how- 
ever, @ wach larger psrty bad assembled. Brothers and sisters-in-law, 
bad come in trom their resideoces in the nerghbourbood, and several 
children, with Miss Hardwick, their governess, were also introduced to 

ae. I saw at once that my supposition as to the lady in bluck being 
the governess was incorrect, Alter parsiug the 'ime necessarily occupied 
io complimenting the ebildren, and saying something to the different 
pers: ns to whom [ was io'r.daced, I found myre'f ugsia engaged ia coa- 








question, 1 had been asked to accompany bim. The party was a numer- 


— referred principally to portrait-painting, she continued the 
su 
“Do you think you could paint my portrait?” the lady inquired. 
one a I coald, it tbat the dpportenity.” wii 

ow. at m : 
he'ern?? y face well ; do you think you should recollect my 
“ Yes, Iam sure I should never forget your featares.” 
“ Of course I might bave expected you to say that; bat do you think 
you could do me from recollection ?” 
~. ba if it be necessary, I will try ; bat can’t you give me any ait- 
“No, quite impossible ; it conld not be. It is said that the 
showed to you hefore dinner is like me; do you think so?” — 

“ Not much,” I replied ; “it has not your expression. If you can give 

me only one sitting. it would be better than none.” 

“No; I dou’t see how it could be” 

The evening being by this time rather far advanced, and the chamber 
candles being brought in, on the plea of being rather tired, she shook me 
heartily by the band, and wisbed me good night. My mysterious ac- 
quaintance caused me oo small pondering duriag thenight. I had never 
been introduced to her, I had not seen her speak to any one during the 
entire evening, not even to wish them good night—how she got across 
the country was an inexplicable mystery. Then, why did she wish me 
to paint ber from memory, and why could she not give me even one ait- 
ting? Finding the difficulties of asolution to these questions rather in- 
crease upon me, I made up my mind to defer further consideration of 
them till breakfast-time, whea I eupposed the matter would receive some 
elocidation. 

The breakfast now came, but with it no lady in black. The breakfast 
over, we went to charch, came home to luncheon, and so on throagh the 
day, bat still no lady, neither any reference to her. I then concluded 
that she mus’ be some relative, who had gone away early iu ‘he morning to 
visit another member of the family living close by. I was mach puzzled, 
however, by no reference whatever being made to her, and findiag no 
opportan'ty of leadiag any part of my conversation with the family to- 
wards the subject, I weat to bed the second night more puzzled than 
ever, On the rervant coming in the morning, I veatured to ask him 
the name of the la ty who dived at the table on the Satarday evening, to 
which he answered : 

* A lady, sir? No lady, only Mrs. Kirkbeck, sir.” 

“ Yea, the lady that sat opposite me dreszed ia black ?”’ 

“ Perhaps, Miss Hardwick, the goveroess, sir?” 

“No, not Mise Hardwick ; she came dowa afterwards.” 

“ No lady as I see, sir.” 

“Ob dear me, yes, the lady dressed ia black that was in the drawing- ° 
room when I arrived, before Mr. Kirkbeck came bome ?”’ 

The man looked at me with surprise as if he doubted my sanity, and 
only answered, “I never see any laly, sir,” apd then left. 

The mystery now appeared more impenetrable thao ever—I thought 
it over in every possible aspect, but could come to no conclusion apon 
it, Breakfast was early that moroing, ia order to allow of my catching 
the — train to Loodon, The same cause also slightly Burried ug, 
and allowed no time for conversation beyond that having direct refer- 
ence to the business that brought me there ; 80, after arrangiog \o retarn 
to paint the portraits oo that day three weeks, I made my adieas, aod 
tovk my departure for town, 

It is only necessary for me to refer to my second visit to that houre, in 
order to state that I was assured most positively, both by Mr. aod Mra, 
Kirkbeck, that vo fourth person dined at the table on Saturday evening 
in question. Their reco!l-ction was clear on the subject, as they had de- 
bated whether they should ask Mise Hardwick, the governess, to take 
the vacaat seat, but bad decided not t» do so ; neither could they recal 
to miod any such person as I described ia the whole circle of their ac- 
qusiatance. 

Some weeks It was close upon Christmas. The light of a 
short winter day was drawing to a close, and I was seated at my table, 
writiog letters for the evening post. My back was towards the folding. 
doors leading into the room ia which my visitors usually waited. I bad 
been en. some minutes in writing, whea, without hearing or seeing 
anythiog, | became aware that a persoa bad come through the foldi 
doors, and was thea standing beside me. I turned, and beheld the lady 
of the railway carriage. I suppose that my manner indicated that I was 
somewhat startled, as toe lady, ufier the usual salutation, said, “ Pardon 
me for disturbing you. You did not hear me come in.” Her manner, 
though it was more qaiet aud subdued than [ had koown it before, wag 
hardly to be termed grave, still less sorrowful. There was a change, bat 
it was that kiod of change = which may often be observed from the 
frank impulsiveness of an intelligent youog lady, to the composure and 
eel!-possession of that eame young lady when ehe is either betrothed or 
bas receatly become a matroo. Sbe arked me whether I had made an 
attempt at a likeoess of her. I was obliged to confess that I bad nob 
She regretted it much. as she wished one for ber father. She bad brought 
ap engraving (a portrait of Lady M. A.) with her that she thought would 
assist me. It was like the one she bad asked my opinion upon at the 
bouse in Liocoloshire, It had always been considered very like ber, and 
she would leave it with me. Thea (patting ber hand impressively on 
my arm) she added, “She really would be most thankful avd gratefal 
to me if [ would do iv” (and, if I recollect rightly, she added), “ as much 
depended on it.” Seeiog ebe was ro much in earnest, I took up my eketch- 
boos, and by the dim light that was still remeiniog began to make a 
rapid peacil sketch of ber. Oa observing mz doing so, bowever, instead of 
giving me what assistance she was able. she turned away aoder pretence 
of looking at the pictures arouad the room, occasionally passing from oae 
to another #0 as to eoable me to reach a momentary glimpse of her fea- 
tares. Io this manner [ made two burried but rather expressive sketches 
of her, which being all that the declioiog light would allow me to do, I 
ebat my book, and she prepared to leave. This time, instead of the a-ual 
* Good morning,” ebe wished me an impressively nounced * Good- 
by,” Grmly nolding rather than shaking my hand while she said it, I 
accompanied ber to the door, outside of which she seemed rather to fade 
into the darkness than to pass through it. Bat I refer this impression to 
my own faocy. 

I immediately inqaired of the servant why she bad not announced the 
visitor to me. She stated that she was not aware there had beea one, 
aod that any one who had entered afust have done so when che had left 
the street door opeo about balfan hour previously, while ehe weat across 
the road tor a moment. 
Soon after this occurred I had to falfll an engagement at a house near 
Bosworth Field, in Leicestershire. 1 left town on a Friday, baving 
sent eome pictures, that were too Jarge to take with me, by the luggage 
traio a werk previously, io order that they might be at the house on my 
arrival, aod occarion me 00 loss of time ia waiting for them. On getting 
to the bouse, however, I found that they bad not been beard of, and on 
inquiring at the station, it was stated that a case similar to the one I de- 
scribed bud passed through aod gone on to Leicester, where it probably 
still was, It being Friday, aod past the hour for the post, there was no 
possibility of getting a letter to Leicester before Monday morning, as the 
luggege office woald be closed there on the Sunday ; ae I 
could 10 no care expect the arrival of the pictures before the jing 
Tuesday or Wednesday. The loss of three days would be a serious one ; 
therefore, to avoid it, I saggested to my host that I should leave imme- 
diately to transact some business in South Staffordsbire, a» I should be 
obliged to attend to it before my return to town, and if I could see about 
it im the vacant in'erval thas thrown upon my bande, it would be savin; 
me the same amount of time after my visit to bis house was conel ad 
This arrangement meeting with bie ready assent, I bastened to the Ather- 
stone station on the Trent Valley Railway. By reference to Brad«haw, 
I found that my roate lay through L——, where I was to change carriages, 
to S——, in Siaffordsbire. I was just ia time fur the train that would 
put me down at L— at eight in the evening, and a train was anoounced 
to start from L—— for S—— at ten minutes after eight, answering, as 
I concluded, to the train ia which I was about to travel. I therefore saw 
no reason to doabt but that I should get to my journey’s end the same 
night; bat oo my arriving at L—— I found my plans entirely frastrated. 
The train arrived paoctaally, and I got out intending to wait on the 
platform for the arrival of the carriages for the other line. I foand, how- 
ever, that though the two lives crossed at L——. they did not commani- 
cate with each otber, the L—— station on the Trent Valley line being 
on one side of the town, and the L—— etation on the Sou'h Staffordshire 
eae on the other. I also found tha: there wae not time to get to the other 
station so as to catch the train the seme evening ; indeed, the train bad 
jast that moment passed on a lower level beneath my fect, and to get to 
tbe other side of the town, where it would stop for two mivutes only, was 
oat of the question. There was, therefore, nothing for it bat to pat up 
at the Swau Hotel for the night. I bave an especial dislike to pessing 
on evening at an botel io a country town. Dinner at euch pisces I never 
take, as I bad rather go without than bave such as I am likely to get. 
Books are never to be had, the country newspapers do vot interest me. 





Vereation with the lady of the railway carriage, aad as the topic of the 


The Times I bave spelt tbrough on my journey. The society I am ‘ikely 
to meet have few ideas in common with myself. Under circum- 
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stancer, I usally resort to a meat tea to while away the time, and when 
that is over, occupy myself ia writing Jetters. ’ 

This was she firet time { bad been in L —, and while waitiog for the 
tea, it oceurred to me how, on two occasions within the past tix moathe, 
I had been on the point of coming to that very place, at oe time to exe- 
cute a emali commission for an old acquaintance, resident there, and 
another, to get the materials for » picture I pro paintiog of an io- 
cident in the early life of Dr. Jobnson. I should bave come on each of 
these occasions had not other arrangements diverted my purpose and caused 
me to postpone the jouroey indefinitely. The thougbt, however, would 
occur to me, “ How strange! Herel am at L-—, by no intention of 
my own, though I have twice tried to get bere and been balked.” Wheo 
I bad done tea, [ thoaght I might as well write to an acquaintance I bad 
known some years previously, and who lived in the Cathedral-close, ask- 
ing him to come and pass an boar or two with me. Accordiogly, Irang 
for the waitress and asked : 

“ Does Mr. Lute live ia Lichfield ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Cathedral-close?” 

“ Yes, sir,” 

“ Can I send a note to bim ?” 

“Yea, sir.” 

I wro'e the note, saying where I was, and asking if he would come for 
au bour or two and talk over old matters. The note was takeo; io 
about twenty minutes a person of gen'lemanly appearance, and what 
might be termed the advanced middle age, entered the room with my 
note in his hand, rayiog that I bad sent him a letter, he presamed, by 
mistake, as be did hot know my name. Seeing instantly that he was 
not the person | intended to write to, | apologised, aud atked whether 
there was not another Mr. Late living ia L——? 

* No, there was none other.” 

“ Certainly,” I rejoiced, “ my friend must have given me his right ad 
dress, for I bad written to bim on other occasions bere. He was a fair 

oung map, he succeeded to an estate in consequence of his uncle having 
been killed while buoting with the Quora hounds, and he married about 
two years since a lady of the name of Fairbairo.” 

The s'ranger very composedly replied, “You are speaking of Mr. 
Clyne ; be did live in the Cachedral-close, but he has now gone home.” 

stranger was rigbt, and in my sarprise | exclaimed: 

“Oh dear, to be sure, that is the name ; what could have made me ad- 
dress you instead? I really beg your pardon; my writing to you, and 
unconsciously guessing your nume, is one of the most extraordinary and 
unaccountable thiogs I ever did. Pray pardon me.” 

He continued very quietly, 

“ There is no need of apology ; it happens that you are the very per- 
son I most wished to see. You are a painter, aod I want you to paint a 
portrait | my daughter ; cao you come to my house immediately for the 


I was rather surprised at porn myself known by him, and the taro 
matters bad taken being so entirely unexpected, I not at that mo- 
ment feel inclined to undertake the business; I therefore explained how 
I was situat d, stating that I had only the next day and Monday at my 
disposal. He, however, pressed me so earnestly, that I arranged to do 
what I could for bim in those two days, and having put up my baggage, 
and arranged otber matters, I accompaoied him to bis house. Duriog 
the walk home he scarcely spoke a word, bat his taciturnity seemed only 
& continuance of his quiet composure at the ino. On our arrival he in- 
troduced me to bis daughter Maria, and then left the room. Maria Lute 
‘wes a fair and a decidedly handsome girl of about fifteen; her manoer 
was, however, in advance of her years, and evinced that self-possession, 
and, in the favourable sense cf the term, that womanliness, that is 
only seen at such an early age in girls that have been left motherless, or 
other causes thrown much on their own resources. 

She had evidently not been informed of the purpose of my coming, 
and only knew that I was to stay there for the night; she therefore ex- 
cused herself for a few moments, that she might give ihe requisite direc- 
tions to the servants as to preparing my room. When she returned, she 
told me that [ should not see her father again that evening, the state of 
his health having obliged him to retire for the night; bat she hoped I 
should be able to see him some time on the morrow. Ia the mean time, 
she ss I would make myself quite at home, and call for anything I 
want She, herself, was sitting in the drawiog-room, but haps | 
should like to smoke and take something ; if so, there was a fire in the 
housekeeper’s room, and she would come and eit with me, as she expec- 
ted the medical attendant every mioute, and he would y stay to 


smoke, and take something. the little seemed to recommend 
this course, I readily complied. I did not or take anything, bat 
sat down by the fire, when she immediately joined me. She conversed 
eae saen ote Aan OMA 9 eocpemad of guage in a person 
#0 young. ing disagreeabl, uisitive, or patting any ques- 
tion to the seemed desirous of learning ng the business that Nad bros 

me to the I told her that ber father wished me to paint either 


her portrait or that of a sister of hers, if she had one. 

She remained silent and thoughtfal for a moment, and then seemed to 
See ae She told me that a sister of hers, an only one, 
to her father was devotedly attached, died nearly foar months pre- 
viouely ; that her father had never yet recovered from the shock of her 


deatb. He had often expressed the most earnest wish for a it of 
her ; it was ao ee and she hoped, if something of the kicd 
could be dose, it would improve his health. Here she hesitated, stam- 


mered, and burst into tears. After a while she continued : “ It is no use 
from you what you must very soon be aware of. Papa is insane 
—he has been #0 ever since dear Caroline was buried. He says he is 
always seeing dear Carolice, and he is subject to fearful delusions, The 
doctor says he cannot tell how much worse he may be, and that every- 
dangerous, like koives or razors, are to be kept out of hisreach, It 
Was necessary you should not see him again this evening, as he was un- 
able to converse properly, and I fear the same may be the case to-morrow ; 
bat ps you can stay over Sunday, and I may be able to assist you 
in doing what be wishes.” I asked whether they bad any materials for 
making a likeness—a photograpb, a sketch, or anything else for me to 
a “No, a bothing.” “Coald she describe her clearly ?” 
thought she could; and there was a print that was very much like 

her, bat she had mislaid it. 

I mentioned that with sueh disadvantages, and in such an absence of 
materials, I did not anticipate a satisfactory result. I had painted por- 
traits under such circumstances, but their success much depended apon 
the powers of description of the persons who were to assist me by their 

lection ; in some instances I had attained a certain amount of auc- 
cess, but in most the result was quite a failure. The medical attendant 
came, but I did not see him. I learnt, however, that he ordered a strict 
watch to be kept on his patient till he came again the next morning. 
Seeing the state of thinge, and bow much the little had to attend to, 
I retired early to bed. The next morniog I heard that her father was 
decidedly better ; he had inquired cngenly oa waking whether I was 
in the house, and at breakfast-time he seat down to say that he 
nothing would prevent my making an attempt at the portrait im- 

ly, and be expected to be able to see me in the course of the 


tly after breakfast I set to work, aided by such description as the 
sister could give me. I tried again and agaio, Bat without — — 
indeed, the least prospect of it. The features, 1 was told, were separately 
like, bat the expression was not. I toiled oa the greater part of the 
day with no better result. The different studies I made 
to the invalid, bat the same answer was always returned—no resemblance. 
I bad exerted myself to the utmost, and, in fact, was not a little fatigued 
| Bl doing—a circumstance that the little lady evidently noticed, as 


herself most grateful for the interest she could see I took | ing over her, most awful. I went down to fetch a telescope, for to see if 


in the matter, and referred the unsuccessful result entirely to ber want 


sar gh here payee She also said it was so pevams! she bad a| got back with the glass, if you'll believe me, there was nothing 
n 


trait of a lady—that was so like, but it had gone—she had 

m'sed it from ber book for three weeke past. It was the more disap- 
pointing, as she was sure it would have been of such t assistance. I 
asked if she could tell me who the print was of, as if I knew, I could 
easily procure one in London. She answered, Lady M.A. Immediately 
the name was uttered the whole scene of the lady of the railway carriage 
Presented itself tome. I had my sketch-book in my portmanteau up- 
stairs, and, by a oe teen, ast io . was the print ia question, 
peacil sketches, instantly brought them down, and 

showed them to Maria Lute. She looked at them for a moment, turued 
her eyes full upon me, and said slowly, and with something like fear in 
her manner, “ Where did you get these?” Then quicker, and without 
waiting for my answer, “ Let me take them instantiy to papa.” She was 
away ten minutes, or more ; wheo she returned, her father came with 
her. He did not wait for salutation, but said, in a tone and manner I 
had not observed ia him before, “I was right all the time ; it was you 
that I saw with her, and these sketches are from her, and from no one elee. 

I value them more than all my poseessions, except this dear child.” The 
Sengites also assured me tbat the priot I bad brought to the house mast 
be one taken from the book about three weeks before, ia proof of 





brought | who were launching hastily, and 


which she pointed out to me the gum. marks at the back, which exactly 
corresponded with those left on the blank leaf. From the moment the 
father saw these shetches bis mental health retarned. 

1 was not allowed to touch either of the pencil drawings in the eketch- 
book, as it was feared I might injare them ; but an oil pictare from them 
was commenced immediately, the latter sitting by me hour after boor, 
directing my touches, conversing rationally, aud indeed cheerfully, while 
be did so. He avoided direct reference to his delusions, ba} from time 
to time Jed the conversation to the manner in which I bad originally ob- 
tained the eketches. The doctor came in the evening, and, after extol- 
ling the particular treatment he had adopted, pronounced hie patient de- 
cidedly, and he believed permanently, improved. 

The next day being Sanday, we all went to church. The father, for 
the first time since bis bereavement. Daring a walk which he took with 
me after luncheon, he again approached the subject of the sketches, and 
after some seeming hesitation as to whether he sbould confide in me or 
oot, sald, “ Your wrjting to me by name, from the ion at L——, was one 
of those inexplicable circumstances that I suppose it is impossible to clear 
up. I knew you, however, directly I saw you; when those about me 
considered that my intellect wae disordered, and that I spoke inco- 
berently, it was only beoause I saw things that they did not. Since her 
death, I know, with a certainty that nothing will ever distarb, that at 
different times I have been in the actual and visible presence of my dear 
daoghter that is gone—oftener, indeed, jast after her death than latterly. 
Of the many times that this has occurred, I distinctly remember once 
sveing her in a —T carriage, speaking to a person s°ated opposite ; 
who that person was | could not ascertain, as my position seemed to be 
immediately behind him. I next saw her at a dinner-table, with others, 
and amongst those others unquestionably [ saw yourself. I afterwards 
learnt that at that time I was considered to be io one of my longest and 
most violent paroxyems, as I continued to see ber speaking to you, in the 
midst of a large aseembly, for some hours. Again I saw her, standin 
by your side, while you were engaged ia either writing or drawing. 
saw her once again afverwards, dat the next time I saw yourself was io 
tbe ion parloor.” 

The picture was proceeded with the next day, and on the day after the 
Ag completed, and I afterwards brought it with me to on to 

nisb. 

I bave often seen Mr. L. since that period ; bis health ie perfectly re- 
established, aod his manner and conversation are as cheerfal as can be 
expected within a few years of so great a bereavement. 

he portrait now hangs in bis bed-room, with the priat and the two 
eketches by the side; aad written beneath is: “C. L., 13th September, 
1858, aged 22.” 


a 


ORICKET ON THE GOODWINS. 


“ What is the meaning of this bustle, waiter? I never saw the town io 
such a commotion before.”” Such was the question I propounded to the 
sleek head-waiter of the Royal Hotel, the priocipal house of entertain- 
ment in Deal. I had been, for the sake of the bathing, for several days 
a resident at the Royal Hotel, and I was beginning to # of the place. 
Deal is not very seductive to the eojourner, with its labyrinths of mean 
streets, ite cobble-stoned pavement, its wooden hovels, its strings of floand- 
ers drying in the wind, and its all-pervading aroma of tar. At first, 
there wag a certain excitement in playing hide-and-seek with myself, as 
it were, among the mazes of the town, in wondering whether Middle 
Street conducted to Beach Street, or Lower Street to Fore Street, or if 
I might safely plange into the network of lanes that surrounded me, 
without the ald of a pocket-compass. These pleasures, however, were 
beginoing to pall upon me, when a lively stir apon the crowded quey 
attracted my attention. There was music, or at least the outer husk or 
envelope of music, for I saw a number of men carrying burdens vores 
in green baize, out of which peeped here and there the glistening 
of a trombone, or the brown wood of a violencello. There were namer- 
ous hampers and baskets, that indicated a care for the commissariat ; 
there were flags fluttering gaily in the light summer breeze ; there were 
rolls of canvas that, to a practised eye, very mach the air of tents. 
Several boats, decked out In holiday fasbion with streamers and ensigas, 
were receiving these tents, baskets, aod musicians, while others seemed 
to await the ageing passengers for whom these preparations were made. 
No wonder that I asked the waiter what so uawonted a scene might im- 
| ete Even he, generally the calmest of men, was slightly excited ; he 

jourished his official in, instead of permitting it to droop gracefully 
and his pumps creaked in a more important maoner than ueaal as be 
passed toand fro. Not that the Royal Hotel derived much custom from 
what was going on ; the commercial room beld its customary hardware 
traveller, its hosiery traveller, and its traveller in the soap-line ; the coffee- 
room was occa! @ sanburced midshipman, an old balf-pay 
Officer, and a couple of thy-looking young mena from the couatry, 
who wore flannel trousers and buff shoes 
pone yy soles, The waiter eyed me with placid benevolence, and re- 
turned ; “ Dessay not, sir! We are quiet, sir, mostly, except elections, 
sir, and the Wolunteers, and the Odd” —— 
* Bat \bis is neither a Volunteer field-day nor an Odd Fellows’ festival,” 
interrapted I, rather impatiently. “ Is it a picnic?” 
The waiter took time to consider. “ Picnic, sir! no, sir! Coming, 
sir!” And off went the tiresome functiouary to obey the hests of one of 
the young gentlemen in flannel uomentionables. A sharp boy ina striped 
calico jacket happened to pars with a cork-screw and a bottle of bitter 
beer, I interrogated him as I had done his chief, and received the reply : 
“ Cricket-mateh, sir! Those geots ia the coffve-room play ia it, sir!” 
Off went, boy and beer. “Cricket,” eaid I to myself ; “ I should like to 
see it. Keut was the cradle of the game, and though a little shorn of her 
honours, she can show good sport yet.—Where is the cricket- ad, 
waiter ?”’ for by vhis time the principal attendant hadreturned. “ > 
sir 1—there, sir !’’ and the expe A epee to the sea, a glimpse of which 
could be caught through the window and open door of the coffee-room, 
and which stretched away, blae and broad, jotted by sails of all colours. 

“ What do you mean?” I demanded, for I thought the grave man was 
jesting with me. 

“The cricketers play to-day on the Goodwia Sands, sir—the Great 
Goodwin, sir. Match is very interesting, sir, on accouat of being on! 
once a year, at a perticklar state of the tide, sir. Deep water in general, 
sir, where they’ll be batting and bowling this afternoon.” 

“ The Goodwins !’’ said Lincredulousrly. “Do you mean, seriously, that 
there is cricket intended on the famous Sands?” That was the waiter’s 
meaning ; and the landlady, emerging from her bar, corroborated his 
assertion ; adding, that it was only at very low tides—" neap,” I think, 
was the word she ared, bat I have no conception of its parport—tbat 
these eubmarine grounds could be used for human pastimes. This was 
the day ; and a large attendaace of spectators being reckoued on, tents 
aad booths were to be pitched, ani refreshments and masic provided. 
I could bardly believe my ears. Cricket on the Goodwins! Since I 
bad been at Deal, duriog my walks cr rides about the coast, I had of- 
ten tarned my eyes, as by a kind of fascination, to the long line of white 
breakers that boiled along those fatal sands. I had talked to old sailors 
too, who were full of s‘ories resp: cting the exteot of the shoals, the depth 
of the watr in the chanaels that Interceeted them, the fearfally — 
curreot—ofiea ruoning oine knots an hour, it was said—which skir 

them, and the teaacity of the qaicksands; but the day before, an old 





Were taken up | 





resident on the coast had me that he knew not which was most 
to be dreaded, the treacherous power of the quicksand, or the fury with 
which the waves beat in rough weatber upoa a luckless vessel that 
jhad ranagroand. “Qoly last said the old man, “I saw from 
|my bedroom window thata big schooner, foreiga-rigged, was on the 
| G@uodwias; eo I raa up on to the roof, and there I saw waves was)- 


| any of the crew were aboard, lashed to the rigging or that, and when | 


to be seen but the topmasts; and they weat down, sinking, sinking, 
| right before my very eyes. Ifever you goes yachting, sir, keep clear 
of the Goodwin.” And now a cricket-match was to be played on the 


aod the fish swam. 
I resolved to be a spectator, if possible. Very possible, the waiter 
pronounced it, Any of the boats could take me out and bring me 
| back with the other spectators, “’Tis an uausoal hoar for cricket, 
sir, wickets being most!y pitched at eleven o’clock or so,” said the waiter ; 
“bat is all depeads ono the tide, sir; and ‘ime ani tide, you kaow, sir, 
wait for no man. They'll have a aice afternoon, sic ; bat I thiuk there’s 
dirty weather brew 
end the waiter took a loog look at the sky, and turned aw 
Deal is more or less weatuerwise: a haberdasher will 
entbasiasm of “ good, old, sound anoboring 
hes mach to say on meteorology ; bat I 
prediv ioa. Even if “ dirt Y 
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most considerable of the shoals, and music wa: to resound, aod the merry | saad 
laughter of girls and children was to echo, where lately the waves rolled | ceeded. 


for the n'ght. Not that that’ll hurt them though ;” 
. Every one ia 
‘ou with 


weather 
affect me. 1 got & pearage 1a one of the boata, and went out with a cheery 
good-huwoured party of spectators, and was preseutly landed on the 


ee] 
Great Goodwin. The buge shoal ted a smooth surface of firm 
no bad subetitate for turf, while the novelty of the scene, to myself 
others, had great charms. Teats and booths were pitched, flags flaunted 
gallantly, corks popped in o brisk succession, and refreshments were in 
great demand. There were plen'y of stout old Tritons, in blue cloth asd 
oilskin hats, sweeping the horizon with their telescopes, plenty of towns. 
meo, visitor, and country folks, and no lack of gay bonnets and fringed 
parasols. The beauty and fashion of the coast musiered strongly to see 
the cricket oa the Goodwins. The wickets were up in due time, and the 
cricketers, in many-co'oured jerseys and —_ flannels, fell to work 
with a will There was abundance of excellent play ; bowler, batemap 
and fielder d'd their best, and shouts of applavse greeted every exhibj- 
tion of ekill, shouts of mirth every display of awkwardness, just as if the 
game had been p'ayed epee meadow ashore, and not on the dreadfal 
Good wio, under whose lay the timbers of goodly ships, and the 
bones of brave men. I was much amused, and & time interested, 
Bat I had not the attractioa which local likiags aad jealousies affordeg 
to the rest, and cared little whether Hodges were bowled oat by Best, 
caught oat by Decker, or stamped hy Miller. Neither did I care whether 
the Walmer Eleven triumphed over the Eleven of Deal, or whether the 
latter kept their laurels intact. To me, the interest centred in the 
strange arena of all this spo-tive prowess. It was purely a question of 
locality. In consequence, i withdrew from the dense crowd aroand 
marker’s tent, and strolled tothe outer or seaward face of the shoal, 
Toere I lay down on the smooth slope, level as if the planes of a score of 
ampbibious carpeaters bad been employed upon ‘t, and with the water 
but a little below my feet, I leaned on my elbow, aad lazily contempla- 
ted the match. 

The tide, of course, was dowa to a point which it seldom reaches, ang 
the little ripples were imitating tile action of the waves, as the ni- 
micked the ball. At that distance from the land, the sea had lost the 
bad complexion which it always borrows from the shore, and was of the 
trae coloar—not blue of course, bat a delicate greeo. I was rather 
connoisseur in salt water—had seea the ultramariue of the Mediterranean, 
the cobalt of the Adriatic, the violet of the Bosphorus, the brown of the Eax- 
ine, the milky tinge of the Baltic, end the imperial azure of the South At 
lantic ; and the sea off the Goodwins that day had the trae Channel 
the hue ofa nereid’s transluceat robe. There were some large tangles of 
sea-weed, red, and green, and black, very common alge, but pretty in 
their own element, bobbing up aad down as the shiaing water moved; 
and a jelly-fish that bad not yet lost its Justre, and a star-fish that 
not yet dried to a dall orange, lay stranded at my feet. These things re- 
minded me that the cricket-ground was borrowed from Neptane’s court, 
that its smooth sands were trodden in general by no feet but those of 
Ampbitrite and ber nymphs, and that tritons and mermaids would soon 
rebiaim their haunts from us, the intruders. “ Well done! a fiver, by Jove! 
Wail hit, Hodges! Ran again, run again! No ; hold hard ! Huzza for Wal- 
mer!’ Such were the cries that startled me from my musings,ever and anon, 
aod once there was a shout of “ Lost ball,’ and the ball was in the sea, 
floating corklike, and had to be picked up by a boat, Bat though look. 
ers-on proverbially see most of the game, they sometimes yawn over the 
sight, and so did [. The day was hot, my resting-place was soft and 
soug, the marmar of the sea invited to , and Cobb’s celebrated 
Thacet ale is particularly strong ; I fell asleep. Pleasant dreams, rose- 
tinted and bright of woof, were mine, bat they faded away, leaving bat 
@ vague impression, and a chill came over me as the eveaing breeze 
sprang up, acd I awoke—awoke with a start, to marvel at my uofamiliar 

eeping-place, and toask meatally where I was, and how I came there. 
I rabbed my eyes; I gazed stapidly around, as memory returned. My 
heart throbbed quickly aad barriedly, and I uttered a cry of dismay. 
Why? I was alone—alone. Oa the shoal where lately there had been so 
much of humaofife, ot stir, and gaiety, and hot emalation, not a trace of 
baman existence remained. 

I was as completely abandoned as Philip Quarll or Jaan Fernandez. 
The tents were gone, the booths had vanished, the flags had been removed, 
there was not a vestige of the bygune contest aod revelry, except a few 
empty bottles tossed carelessly oa tue sand, and some straw and paper 
strewed where the hampers bad been packed. Every mio, womao, and 
child had left the shoal ; worse still, every boat was gone. I could with 
difficulty realise my positioa, with all its danger and discomfort ; it 
seemed like a fantastic dream, and I could hardly believe myseif awake. 
Yes, there were the prints of many feet ia the saad, there were the holes 
where the teat-poles were planted, yonder stood the wickets, and those 
grooves and scoops were hollowed by the bat or scored by the ball. The 
game was over now, must have been over a long time. [a vain! strained 
my eyes over the expaase of water severing me from the shore, ia hopes 





that some boat might yet be visible. Not so. The waves 
rolled on in unbroken equadrons, and not a boat be seen. 
They were all then, and had left me—to Why had 


they not awakened me? The idea fasbed upon me, with all the foroe of 
a hideous conviction, that I had been unobserved, lying as had I beea a) 
the slopiog sandbaok, with my heai nearly oa a lev; with the | 
holiday-makers, loadly discussing the day’s events, had n0 doubt 

oe — the shore, aad not a soul had cared to ask a'ter a stranger 

e myself. 

It now twilight, the shadows were falling like a tangible veil. For 
the first time in my life, the glimmer of the evening-star was unwelcome. 
There it twinkled oa the edge of the sky with its tremulous poiated light, 
softly shimmering in golden lustre—Venus victrix. The wind was 
eoughing—not sighiog—over the darkling sea. The land lay cloudy aad 
indistinct, tinted here and there by a blotch of pink or yellow leat by the 
departed sun. The ripples had grown into waves, las yet, bat fast 
increasing io size: their marmar bal changed to a hoarse roar, like the 
threatening voices of lion-cubs. Had the tide taraed yet? Anxious 
ly I peered out upon the waters, watching the chipe, the bubbles and dead 
weed that floated past in tiny armada. Yes, the tide had turaed. It 
was coming ia, slowly as yet, but the decisive change bad bogun. What 
wasltodo? I wasawfully frighteaed. There was reason for alarm, 
iudeed, and I take no shame to myself for the frank avowal. I was worse 
off than the gladiator cocdemaed to the beasts, in the old Romana day. 
He, the gladiator, allowed a weapon, a spear, a clab, so 
wherewith to fight to the death : at the last, he had his sinewy bands 
browny arms to rely upon, and he might be the conqueror of the Libyan 
lioa or the Germaa bear. Bat I had to deal with a foe of another sort, 
invaloerable, vast, resistiess—the sea! I could not swim. I bad never be- 
fore particularly regretted my lack of that accomplishment ; now, I would 
gladiy bave bartered all the learning, professional or various, that I had 
ever attaiued, my languages, geometry, aud pure mathematics, my forti- 
fication, company aad battalioa drill, acd all that I had crammed to win 
my staff appoiatment, for the power of swimming a mile or two in broken 
water. Aad yet, even could [ swim, the quicksands, the sandbare, the 
stroog currents, left me emall chance of reaching the mainland. 0 fora 
boat! Iran round to the seaward face of the shoal. At a cousiderable 
distance, I descried several Gshing-smacks, their red-brown sails looming 
black through the dusk. Much further off were sundry brigs and schooa- 
ers on their course up Chanael, under shorteaed sail. There was 8 
San past eter peak, towered Whale ‘Alge of dete-cehentel, tages, 

| over to whole Alps of slate-coloured vapoar, 
pwd and menaciag. I remembered the waiter’s predictioa of “ dirty 
weather,” and I felt pages bat comfortable. The air was oppressive, 
too, in spite of the chilly breeze, which came in sudden cats-paws, that 
raffled the water like the sweep of a gigantic wing, and then lulled ab- 
ruptly. Even the most inexperienced could aot have failed to see the 
sigas of a coming storm. My only hope was in the Gshing-boate; they 
were not very far off ; some of the men on board ht see me, might 
notice my sigaals, and bear down to the rescue, { waved my hat—I 
shoated till I was hoaree aod hasky—I tied my haodkerchief to the end of 
my waikiog-stick, aad foarished it like a flag high over my head, while 
I strained my luogs for a load bail—ia vaio, in vaia! The Gshers 
were busy with their nets and lines, or in trimming their boata, or some- 
thing : hey did not observe me, and presently the last lug-eail aad 
browa-bull faded away into the dee night. Moresultry and heavy 
grew the air ; oue or two big flat aoe rain fell wit) a plash upon the 
; there was a premoaitory grow! of thuader, and thea a bas) sdc- 


I turned my face to the land. The lights bagna to twinkle in the wia- 
dows of the distant town ; far off, too, on lonely oliffs, te of sand 
that ran out into the wild sea, and on the decks of light-ships anchored 
pM pel mar teedegens Seng phew tony I saw the red 
gl far across the waters wherever I taraed: they were of ha- 
ee oy, Of Setaee eee ee, d not save 
me. fishing-boats were all gone. The was encroaching, 
thily at first, then more swiftly. Line upon Line, the litele foamy wall 
arching and breakiag into froth, pase 


of water came eweepiag on, 

ing its by a very little bat pressiog on, surely, steadi- 
p Dany Sew oaly be sure my faocy was busy 
was that I might be missed at the hotel, that inquiry might be made, 
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«gee about it” after my return, the time of which was doubtful. Per- 
paps in those idle words I had spoken my own sentence of death! The 
wind whistled in a louder key, sbriller aod more shrill ; the lights on 
shore shone out, peaceful and tantalizing. I would have changed con- 
ditions with the poorest cottager from whose window poured one of those 


















































































































We went back to our post beside the balwarke. Mioutes flew by, lon; 
minutes, for every nerve was strained to the atmost tension, and deat 
was arouod us, everywhere. The dreadfal convietion forced itself u 
me, that the sbip was settling down in the sand. Meanwhile the tide 
rose, The waves now curled, white and angry, over the side, overlap- 
ping the bulwarks, aod nearly washing us away. I did what I could to | 
shelter poor Edith, who devoted all her care to her feeble parent, and 
showed no fear. Suddenly she uttered a loud cry, a cry that reached 
the ears even of thé almost inanimate old man: “Saved, saved! I saw 
them, close to us!’’ and she held up her hands, clasped together as they 
were, and a flush of joy came over her beautiful face. I looked too. 
Yes, there was a boat, a life-boat; another, a large smack, logger- 
rigged, under a tiny modicum of storm-sail, and mauned by brave sea 
men. Words cannot picture our anxiety as they fought with the billows, 
aod struggled to approach us. Their oars were out, pulled by strong 
and willing bande, and they faced the angry sea with dauntless courage, 
as it beat them back, and spun them round, and dashed colamas of wa- 
ter over them, so that several were employed in baling, while others 
rowed. We crawled as near the gangway as we dared. I had a rope 
ready to throw it to them, should they get within reach, but every mo- 
ment it seemed as if they mast perish or give up the generous effort to 
save us. Manfally they battled with the buareting water ; now their 
: boats were tossed high on the crest of a giant wave, now they were suok 
yard of dry saad covered by the tumbling water : the billows grew in | so low in the hollow as to be hidden from our eyes, and then they would 
size like Frankenstein’s monster, and their clamour was as the buogry/| reappear, dripping, baffled, but true as steel. The waves leaped and 
voices of beasts of prey. The wind moaned and sbrieked filfully as the | roared like lions, and we could hardly hold on, while the boats were still 
storm gathered strength. Ah! it was all very well to lie on the smooth | out of reach. 
sand, basking in the warm runsbine, and to indulge in pleasant fancies of 
Neptune and Amphitrite, of their tritons in waiting, aod nereid maids of 
honour, and conch-shells, and mermaidens, and chariot drawn by dol- 
phins—it was all very well to think of these things when I expected to 
finish the evening with a nice little dinner at my botel, and a comfort- 
able bottle of the yellow-sealed wiae. But now marine things were bate- 
fal in my eyes. Still the pitiless sea came on, on. It drove me back 
again and again. Very little dry ground left now, and even that mast 
be swallowed up io a short time. I remembered the curious French tale 
of the man who owned a magic slip of shagreen skin, which shrank with 
every accomplished wish, cal as it sbraok, his life dwindled to the last 
spac. Even so, bat without the power of volition over the progress, I 
beheld my life shrinking and contracting, foot by foot, inch by iach. 
Another eldriteh scream—it was but a white sea-gall, as before, that 
wheeled roand me, piping out its plaintive cry, but I shuddered at the 
souod. Nearer came the seething water, eager for my life, huogering 
for its prey; and all this while the thunder rolled and the arrowy light- 
niog glanced over the crests of the waves. A sensation of cold in my 
feet made me look down; I was actually standing ia the water; it had 
oozed through the treacherous sand. Very little of the Great Goodwin 
was now left clear. I cast a despairing glance at the town-lights and 
the beacons on shore; ‘the waves reached nearly to my feet; I sank on 
my knees on the wet sand, and prayed as I had never prayed. A loud 
report, sharper and more riaging than the deep tone of heaven’s artillery 
made me start: I looked up. Another report—a cannon—a signal. Did 
it promiee help? Ab, no. I bitterly felt that I had not been missed ; I 
was @ stranger ; no wile, no mother, no friend, would ask anxiously after 
me, mach less seek me amid the waste of waters. In no family circle 
would my absence make a gap. There was nohope. Bang! weut the 
gun again. I saw the ruddy flash acd beard the sharp ring of the dis- 
charge, and then I knew it was a sigoal of distress, A rift ia the clouds 
let ia a partial flood of gray light, acd I saw, driving before the gale, a 
large two-masted vessel. Woheiher this vessel had been echooner or bri- 
gautine, I could rot tell, for only the stamps of her masts were standing, 
and she heeled over fearfully, overweighted by the mass of broken spars 
and tora rigging that eacumbered her side. The gun was fired again, 
a loud outcry of human voices rose at the sam> moment, and was swept 
away by the furious storm. The ship was evidently rashing to her 
doom ; stem on, she was driving towards the Goodwin. With a dreadful 
crash, she struck upon the shoal, embedding her bows ia the sand ; the 
waves leaped over her in a white flood like a cataract. But the sight I 
thus witnessed gave me new hope. and promised shelter. Even the wreck 
might be a refuge for a time; if I could reach it, I should be reprieved 
at least, and might bave a chance of safety. Splashing through the knee- 
deep water, I reached the veseel, and by dint of great exertion got a grip 
of the boweprit, and scrambled on board, As I reached the forecastle, I 
could see that although the stern was swept by the waves, and the poop 
deluged, the greater part of the deck was free. Under the bulwarks to 
leeward crouched two or three figures, dimly visible. I approached, and 
found the group to be composed of an aged gentleman, whose white hair 
floated in tne wind, as bis head was bare, and he was clinging to the bal- 
warks ; a young lady, appareatly his daughter ; and a negro, dressed as 
a seamen. The iast lay insensible upon the wet deck, and there were 
stains of blood on his sable face and woolly hair. 
“ Papa, here is help!” cried the girl as she looked up and beheld a 
stranger. “ We are saved.” “ 
“ Alas, no,” said I sadly ; “I am bat a fellow-sufferer, not a deliverer. 
I have been left by accident oa this shoal, and have scrambled on board 
the wreck as a drowning man might catch at a straw. If the signals 
have been noticed on shore ——” 

“O, sir,” cried the young lady, “ they have left us, cruelly deserted 
us, in spite of all we could urge.” 

* Who?” 


rays. 

Hel at last! What wasthat? A sea-mew flitting over me had ut- 
tered its melancholy wail with startliog suddenness—that wasall. I 
watched the bird, and envied the strong white wings that bore it so fast 
through the air shorewards. More big flat drops of rain ; regular thaa- 
der-shower. What a flash, lightiog up land and sea, and sandbars and 
foamy water, and dazzling me so that | shade my = involuntarily ; 
and thea what aa awful diapason follows, rolling, roaring from one end 
to another of the stormy sky. Flash again, and roll and roar, as if the 
heavens were reat to fragments; and how mach blacker grows the 
night for the lurid glare of the lightning. I had seen and admired 
storms at sea; I had even enjoyed the elemental strife; buat then | was 
oo the safe shore, or in a stout ship, not on the Great Goodwin. Peal 
after peal, flash after flash, and the rain lashing my face as I tarned de- 
spairingly from side to side, gazing out into the night. How the tide 
comes oa, like an invading host! The waves mounted rapidly as the 
wind increased, and came leaping, wolfish, and eager, up the shore of the 

dbaok. The sea bed with terrible speed; I saw yard after 





“ Keep your hearts up, there!” called out the ragged old steereman of 
the nearest boat, as the gleam of the lantern fell on bis broozed face and 
grizzled hair. “ Never despair, my pretty lady, we’ll not go back with- 
out you all. Pall, lads, all together—pull, 1 say.” The oars flashed, 
dipped, and bent to the strain of eight pair of sturdy arms. The boat 
darted in. ‘“ Now heave the rope—cool and steady, sir; we’ll not have 
another chance mayhap.” I flung it as steadily and strongly as I could. 
All oar lives haog upon that toss, I felt. Hurrah! the rope was caught, 
aod ia a moment the boat was alongside. Mr. Hethington—such was the 
old man’s name—had to be lifted over the side, like the black sailor, 
who, poor fellow, never recovered, We followed. In a minute more, we 
were boundiog over the wild sea, safe, by comparison, ia a stout little 
craft that laughed at the rough weather, and whose gallant crew knew 
every current and sand-bank of that dangerous coast. In less than two 
hours we were on shore. I have little more to tell. Mr. Hethington, 
a rich man, on his recovery from the illness broaght on by the hardships 
of that night, rewarded the brave fellows who had rescued him and bis, 
with great liberality. The intimacy which arose between us in that me- 
morable scene of peril was not brought to close by its termination. I 
called at the Hethington’s house on the first day of their coming to Lon- 
don ; and I may as well mention briefly that I have been the happy hus- 
band of the fair Edith for more than two years past. 

Bat neither of us will ever forget the hours we spent between life and 
death among the Goodwin Sands. 

eg 


PHYSIOGNOMY. : 


It is difficult to say why physiognomy, as a science, has advanced not 
a step beyond the point at which Lavater left it fourscore years ago. 
Lavater was a simple Swies pastor who never pretended to rear his fa- 
vourite study into a science, and always disowned the ability to treat 
it scientificaily. Ali he attempted was to prove that a science of phy- 
siognomy is possible, and this he certainly actomplished. “I bere for- 
mally declare,” he said in his preface, “ that I neither will nor can write 
a complete treatise oa the ecience of physiognomies.” Again, in the 
body of the work, he explained the object of his writing as follows: —* I 
am very far from believing that the age we live in is destined to produce 
a scientific system on physiognom‘es, and mach less that I am the person 
to whom the world is to owe the obligation, Let us begin only by col- 
lecting a sufficient number of observations, and endeavouring to char- 
acterize them with all the precisioa, all the accuracy, of which we are 
capable, As to myself, my utmost ambition is to prepare materials for 
the next age ; to leave memoirs relative to my great object to some man 
possessed of ten times more leisare, and of talents and philosophic genius 
far superior to mine, and bequeath to him, if I may so express myself, 
this truch—A system of physiognomy is a possibility.” Johan Gaspar Lavater 
thoroagbly settled the point, He Feta in an enormous number of 
examples the possibility of reading the haman countenance, that the testi- 
mony of the features is infallible, and that these features agree one with 
another, Bat if we have got so far, why not farther? For ages it has 
been held by close observers that there is inevitable correspoadence be- 
tween the mind and the outward form ; but we have never discovered 
what is the nature of the correspondence. The pastor of Zarich showed 
more clearly than it had ever been done before shat rales there mast be,and 
a system there is, in the laogaage of the human form; but what the sye- 
tem, what the grammar is, he hawfailed to point out. Even meteorology 
is more of a science than pbysiogaomy. We understand the changes of 
the weather more than the changes of the human face. Why should it 
be so? Is it more difficult to read a man’s character than to foretel the 
coming storm? There is scarcely a child that cannot make fair guesecs 
of character, and many people have the art of seeing through a man at a 
glance. Yet, spite of Lavater’s endeavours and the predictions of his 
friends, who imagined that long ere now the science would be so perfec- 
ted as to realize the proposal of Momus and put a window on every heart, 
we are very far from the goal. 

Lavater himself has done something to discredit the science. His 
rhapsodies, in four or five hage volumes, are very wild in statement, 
oftea suggestive, but always dissppointing. He makes tremendous asser- 
tions. Probably they are warranved by the facte, but he does not prove 
that they ure. Everything he writes is fragmentary and disjointed. His 
description of a character breaks off where we fency that it is — be- 
gianiog, aod there is no reason why the imperfect description should be 
given in the middle of the first volume rather than in the end of the 
fourth. No order, no logic, no finish—nothing but a dense tangled 
shrabbery of facts, most of them stuated aad but half developed. Then 
the firmoess of conviction with waich be puts forth certain extravagant 
views may well raiee a doubt in many minds as to the value of his 
opinioa when he is on sure ground. He tells us, for example, that he 
who would be a great physiognomist must have rare personal beauty. 
By way of proof take those masters of the haman face, Raphael, Van- 
dyke, Rabens—all handsome men. There is, perhaps, a glimmer of trath 
here, since to be capable of seizing the highest excellences of character 
we must have in ourse'ves a corresponding elevation. An artist canncot 
paint above himee!f. If a man can paint the noble and the beaatifal, it 
is because there is something noble and beautifal ia bis nature; and if 
there be something noble and beaatifal in bis nature, it will be more or 
less expressed in his featares—in bis mouth, in his nose, in bis eye, in 
his head, in the very bair of his head. This I take to be Lavater’s mean- 
ing when be says—“ Withcut the advantage of a good figare it is im- 
possible to become an exceileat physiogaomist. The handsomeet painters 
have also arrived at the greatest eminence in the art. Rabens, Vandyke, 
Raphael, who present three degrees of male beauty, are likewise 
geniuses in painting, but each of a different order. Physiogoomists the 
most highly favoured with respect to their exterior will ever become 
the most intelligent. . The entrance of the sanctuary of physiog- 
nomy must be shat against all who appear before it with a erse 
heart, equinting eye, a misshapen forehead, a distorted mouth.” In this 
passage it will be seem that the writer states the principle in the most 
anwelcome form, making no allowance for the action of counter prioci- 
pies which are equally sound. Ozne of these he himself announces thas : 
—* Men of a character strongly marked, fall of energy, and whose 
powers exert themselves out of the common road, have usually in their 
exterior, taken together, something disagreeable, harsh, and ambiguous, 
exceedingly different, owiag to that very circumstance, from what the 
Greek, the artist, and the man of taste denominate beauty. And unless 
one bas studied and discovered the expreseion of euch physiognomies, it 
is evident they must burt the eye which looks for beauty only.” 

The foregoing is but a emall specimen of Lavater’s extravagances. I 
have been able to correct bis too sweeping assertion . a statement of his 
own from another part of his work, and to show that in it he bas merely 
given exaggerated e ion to a well koown trath. Bat all of his 
maxims are not to be dealt with so easily. We may give him up in des- 
pair when we find him saying—-‘' Without a prodigious copiousness of 
language, Bo one can become an able physiognomist; and the most 
copious language in the world is still rably poor, compared to the 
demands of my. The pbysiogaomist must not oaly be a per- 
fect master of his owa language ; he mast also be the creator of a new 
laoguage equally exact, agreeable, nataral, and intelligible.” While he 
insiete upon these prodigious qualifications in the ee he as- 
sures us that, by means of the ssience, we are to obiain moet prodi- 
gious results. Given an eye, nose, an ear, a lock of hair—a good 
pbysiognomist will be able to construct the face of which it is a part, 
nay, the entire frame. Given a man’s character—it will be possible fur 








The girl pointed to where a boat, full of men, could be faintly descried, 
tossing on the crest of an enormous wave. 

“ It is too true, sir,” said the old man in a feeble voice ; “ the wretches 
have abandoned the ship in a selfish, senseless panic. I warned them 
that no boat could live, aad assured them that our only hope was to stick 
to the wreck, and signal to the shore ; buat they would not listen to me, 
because I was only a passenger ; the captain died a week ago, and the 
mate was coward enough to take the lead in abandoning us.” 

“They will have brought the penalty on their owa heads,” said I, 
glancing to seaward, “ for I am sure no common boat can reach the land 
la such a raging sea. Are you, sir, and this young lady the only pas- 
seogers!”’ 

The girl replied in the affirmative ; adding, that the vessel wae a 
Spanish one, bound from a South American port to Londoa. 

“ We were the only Eaglish on board,” said she, “and, as heretics, 
they had the lees compunction in deserting us. The only one of the 
crew left is this poor fellow—the black vook of the schooner—who has 
been stuoned by the fall of the topmast. I fear he is badly hart, poor 
man ; but unless Providence watches over our safety, we shall none of 
us live to see the daybreak. My father is in bad health, and I fear that 
the exposure to drenching epray aod the night-air will go nigh te kill 
him, even should aid arrive.” 

I now noticed that while the old man had been tenderly wrapped in a 
boat cloak and shawls, the daughter wore but a simple white wrapper, 
which she had probably pat on when hastily aroased from rest, and 
which was wet through with the drizzling spray. Bat she never com- 
plained ; and through a long hour—an hour that seemed an age—she 
was the one whose spirit quailed the least ia the presence of danger the 
most imminent. The only hope we could entertain was that the wreck 
might hold together uatil the lifeboat could arrive. The cannon must 
have beea beard on shore, and the gallantry of the Kentish boatmen 

was proverbial. The waves beat upon the veseel with as much fury as 
if they were eager to end their crael work before help could reach os. 
The schooner reeled from stem to stern beneath their blows, and qui- 
vered like a thing in pain. The planks groaned, the timbers ed 
ominously, aod etill the surges mounted like warriors rushing to scale 
the walls of a beleaguered fort. As the tide rose, the wreck became more 
deeply submerged, and the waves washed over the bulwarks, or swept 
along the deck, drenching us afresh at every moment. The old man, be- 
nambed by cold and wet, lay helpless against the wooden screen, and 
Lever spoke except when at intervals he mattered his daughter’s name, 
“ Edith, Edith!” like a sick child calling on bis nurse. Tbe young lady, 
apes of herself, knelt beside him, and tried to chafe his cold hands 
and to cheer up his failing spirits. Saddeoly she turned tome, “I 
have been thinking,” she said, “that if aid should arrive, our friends 
could not fied the wreck ia this dark night. We ought to show a light 
on one of those broken masts.” The justness of this observation strack 
me. With great trouble, I opened the fore-hateh, went below, and after 
much groping, to a infinite delight, I managed to secure a lantern and 
a box of matches. I lighted the lantern, carefully closed it, and retarned 
to the deck. To fasten the light thas obtained to the top of one of the 
shattered masts, was less easy, for the ship shook all over at every blow 
of the waves, and the sloping position of the deck rendered it hard to 
keep one’s footing. But for the help of that brave girl, I never should 
bave accomplished it, bat we contrived &t last to establirh our ead little 

beacon. Its rays fell on the pale beauty of a lovely face, the face of a 

girl of about nineteen, whose dishevelled hair, of a goldeo 
brown, fowed loosely in the wind. This was the first glimpse I bad bad 
of her lineaments, although from the clear melody of her voice, I could 
have sworn that she was beaatifal. 
































































the great painter to draw his portrait without even seeing him. In this 
age of miracles it will notdo to say that such feats are impossible. 


pon When, centuries ago, Strada amased himself with the idea of men, 
| thoarands of miles apart, conversing with each other by means of little 
| magnets ia their hands, who could have thought that, io our day, the 


dream would be fulfilled? Sach a dream is this idea of Lavater's, as to 
the capabilities of his science. It is like the idea of another dreamer, 
with regard to the convertibility of sights and sounds. Light and sound 
follow nearly the same laws the same undalatory theory being now 
rendered applicable to both ; and some worthy people have imagined 
that it is possible for the painter to take dowa ia colours the notes of 
the masician. As the musician tries to be graphic, and to place a picture 
before the miad’s eye, so Palaters have attempted to transfer to canvas 
the landscape which is implied ia Beethoven's Pustoral Symphony. All 
this may be possib!e ; but, for the present, it is pare fancy. eis possible 
that, one of these days, we shall be able to read each other’s thoughts 
without the use of words. A boy will give one look to his friend, and it 
sball, in a moment, be understood to mean— Our cat has kittens, and 
the goveraor has tipped me. Come and drown the kittens, and we shall 
have no end of hardbake afterwards.” A man shall nod t» bis fellow, 
and be uaderstood to say,“ Iam going to see Leotard to-night, Sup- 
pose we dine at the clab, and go together.” We may be quite certain, 
however, that the man who will set his mind on such fancies will neglect 
the realities at his feet. He wiil be the Alnaschar of aciencs, So far 
from makiog his fortune, building a palace, and marrying the princess, 
he will lose even the f-w wares in his basket. This has beea very much 
the fate of Lavater. He has seen the end without much trcubliog bim- 
self as to means. His description of the science is so bigh flown that it 
ratber repels than atiracts men of sober thought. His head is in the 
cloads, his nose is in the air, and there is so much of dream and rhapsody 
io bim—such ao immense amount of chaff mingled with his wheat—that 
few persons care to winnow the sense from the nonsense. They fancy it 
must be all nonsense. 

All the dreams and verbiage of good honest Lavater, however, are not 
enough to account for the backwardness of the science. It is necessary. 
therefore, to poiat out farther that the physiognomnist has never yet had 
adequate materials wherewith to build up a science. The divereities of 
physiogoomy are iofinit>, In the whole virible world there is no class 
ot yg so varied and io their sigaificance so subtle as those of 
the human form Fuseli wrote on one occasion: “ Let the twelfth part 
of an inch be added to or taken from, the space between the nose and 
the upper lip of the Apollo, and the god is lost.” That is too strong a 
way of putting it. Tne god remains in the Greek marbles even when 
his nose is broken off. It is not in any one feature that he resides, but 
in all. Let the sta‘ement pass, however, as indicating in a —- way 
what a clever painter and man of genius thought as to the astounding dif- 
ferences of character expressed in evanescent differences of external form. 
Now, in order to be able to generalize with anything like success all these 
subtle shades and variations of contour, we require an immense number 
of accurate observations, and bave them side by side before us, 80 as to 
be able to form a comparison. This we have never yet bad. Lavater 
gives a number of portraits, and he had many more in his collection, 
but he was always complaining that they were unreliable. In this one 
the nostril was out of drawing ; in that the chin was a falsehood ; here 
the eye was uncertain ; there the band was nothing at all. Especially 
in the band have the portrait painters failed, and there is nothing that 
the physiogoomist is so mach in want of as a good collection of hands. 
It is to be hoped that the discovery of the pho ph will prove to be 
the dawn of a new day forhim. As the science of chemistry was nothing 
until a perfect balance was iavented, and as the ecience of physiology was 
really uoknown until the microscope was improved, so it may be that 
the faithful register of the camera, supplying us with countless numbers 
of accurate observations, will now render that an actual science which has 
hitherto been only a possible one. We shall geta great variety of heads, 
end be able to classify them according to each separate featare, and ac- 
cording to each leading trait of character. Above all, when once the 
attention of the ye is called to the want, we shall begia to 
gt bands—h by themselves, and hands ia connection with faces, 

hese are facte which we have only now for the first time the means of 
getting in sufficient number. portraits we have had have, for ac- 
curacy, not less than for number, been very insufficient. It is not so 
much its that we have had, as engravings of portraite, and engrav- 
ings engravings, the representation being thus at third aod fourth 


’ 

Quite as much, however, as the want of adequate collections, and per- 
haps even more, the falee start made by phrenology bas retarded the 
progress of physiognomy. es usurped the place of the wiio'e, and 
gave its own bad name to it. ysiognomy we are to understand as em- 

ig the entire form. Every part of the body that bas free play indi- 
cates more or less clearly the character of the in-dwelliog mind, and 
according to the nature of that character we shall fiad its most eloquent 
expression now on the band, now on the face, and now on the skull. 
The phrenologists started the theory that the physiognomy of the skall 
is the most important of all, and that nothing is more easy than to de- 
cipher it. They mapped out the head. They assigned a passion to 
every bump. Every faculty of the mind had its little principality on the 
brow. The thing was done with incomparable ease. Here was Wit cas- 
tied high on the head ; Masic was huddled into a little corner above the 
eye; Marder lurked behiad the ear; Love sought the shady retreat of 
the back hair ; Vanity perched itself on the crown of the head ; Lies 
found pleces above each ear, where they stood sentry to guard the pass ; 
Poetry, as in duty bound, bad its seat not far from Lies ; Religion was 
iaclined io both, and overrode Philosophy. It wasa strange topography : 
it was a still stranger peyohology. Ia the most arbitrary manoer the 
haman mind was divided into—let us say—thirty differcot parte; and 
in the most arbitrary manner the thirty different parte had thirty dif- 
ferent domiciles. There was no doubt or ambiguity about the system. 
It was impossible that there could be avy mistake ; everything was clear, 
sharp, and defioed. The key to all knowledge of the human race had 
been ditcovered. Here wes the whole mind laid bare to Gall, Spurz- 
beim and Combe ; here is its encampment on our tealps, which it turns 
into a sort of tented field. The spirit of phrenology is the very — 
of Lavater’s. Pbreaology makes a prevence of science where there is 
nune at all, affects precision, and leaps to conclusions. The Phyeiog- 
nomy of Lavater is modest, expects great things in the future, but arro- 
gates nothing for the present; emphatica! y disclaims the name of 
science, and pretende only to collect the bricks from which the house is 
to be built. Now phrenology, with its precise formalas, and trampet- 
ing of actual, not prospective discoveries, satisfied for many years the 
public mind... 1t was a bird in the hand, acd worth fifty ia the bush. It 
professed to accomplish nearly all that was possible to physiogaomy. 
Whatever else physiogaomy could achieve might be agreeable, but only 
as @ superfiuous and ridiculous excers. Two witnesses are supposed to 
be better than one; but if one be reliable, what is the use of two? So 
this narrow, shaliow system of phrenology was supposed to be enough, 
and physiogoomy as a whole was a useless surplusage. At last phre- 
nology is confeesed to be a failure and a mock science. Based on good 
intentions, the-e admirable paving-stones have not proved to be of much 
use for the purposes of building. They have only velayed for a little the 
building of the true temple. The phrenological structure bas fallen into 
rain, aod we now ask ourselves whether it be not possible to rear a more 
stable fabric on a broader foundation. 

Some persons who will read these pages will, I doubt not, say that my 
labour thas far bas been in vain, and that they have a much more simple 
explanation to give of the litile progress that has been made in the sci- 
ence of physiognomy. According to them, physiognomy has not yet 
reached the dignity of a science because there is in it no possibility of 
one. In a well-known journal published on the 7th of September last I 
find one of the critics saying, “that no one with ordinary experience of 
life allows himself to be gaided by pbysiogoomy in his estimate of cha- 
racter. an index, it is as often false; and macy faces are 
mere masks concealing what lies behind.” Bat lest the opinion of an 
anonymous journalist should not be enough, let me quote the statement 
of a writer who has stadied human nature very attentively—George 
Eliot, “ Hetty’s face had a language that transceaded her feelings,” the 
novelist saye. “ There are faces which nature charges with a meaning 
and patbos not belonging to the single human soul flatters beneath 
them, but speaking the and sorrows of foregone generations—eyes 
that tell of deep love which doubtless bas been and is somewhere, but not 
paired with these eyes— ps paired with pale eyes that can sa: 
nothing ; just as a nat langaage may be instinct with poetry anfelt 
by the lips that use it.” In another chapter this brilliant writer says 
something of the same sort: “Long dark eyelashes, now : what can 
more exquisite? I find it impossible not to expect some depth of soul 
bebind a deep grey eye with a long dark eyelash, in spite of sa experi- 
eoce which has showa me that they may go along with deceit, pecula- 
tion, and stupidity. Bat if, in the reaction of diszast, I have betaken 
myself to the fishy eye, there has been a surprising similarity of result. 
One begias tc suspect at length that there is no direct correlation be- 
tween eyelashes and morals; or else, that the eyelashes express the dis- 
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position of the fair one’s grandmother, which is oa the whole less impor- 
tant to us.” 

In these passages, it will be seen that George Ellot’s instincts contra- 
dict ber reasoning. She cannot help the expectation of certain mental 
qualities when she perceives certain physiogaomical signa, That expec- 
tation, she tells us, has oftea beea deceived. But on what has it beea 
founded at all that it should exist aod continually recur? It is foanded 
on facts—on the great fact tuat a language there is, whether we Can in- 
terpret it or not. The critic I have quoted says, that ofien the fice is a 
mere mesk. What of that? Does the mask mean nothing? He might 
as weil say that laoguage means nothing, becans:, according to the di- 
plomatist, it bas been givea to us, not to express, but to conceal our 
thoaghis. Depend upon it, if we fail to read a face, th» fault is not ia 
pbysivgoomy, but in our owa want of penetration. If George Eliot has 
seen a deep grey eye, with long dark eyelasbes, combined with pecala- 
tion, deceit, aud stupid ty,—deceit, pecalation, and stapidity were there, 
and might bave been detected. I may set against the opicion of both 
critic apd novelist, tbat of an observer not less acute, oor less trathful, 
Mr. Dickens so frequently dwells on the exteroal manifestations of cha- 
racter—a trick of tne baud, a motion of the face, a turn of the voice— 
that he has been severely blamed for doing so. It has been said, that 
here we can see how superficial be is, for he does not go deep into cha- 
raoter ; be dors aot paiat the miod, be merely paints the physiogoomy. 
Now, ja one of b's late works, be has made a remark which is doubly in- 
terestiog—as @ testimony in favour of physiognomy, and as a clue to bis 
own principles of composition. He says that he bas never b-en deceived 
in @ character. Again sod ugaio be bas allowed bis doubts about a face 
to be smothered ; be has not acted upon his own perceptions ; but in the 
end his own original views have almost invariably proved to be right. 
Woheo a great novelist can make such a stutsment as this, we may rest 
assured tbat in bis insisting upon little traits, bat slightly noticed by 
other writers, there is a meaniog which it may be worth our while to 
discover, and which is not disposed of by the cavil that be is superficial. 
Interestiog as the statement is, however, from a critical point of view, it 
is still more 80 as a coutribation to pbysiognomical science ; and there 
are huodreds of per-ons who, without any pretensions to Mr, Charles 
D.ckens’ gevius, could repeat bis remark. Their perception of cha- 
racter never fails them, though sometimes they allow their perceptions to 
be overridden aad set aside. The deci-ion is often formed ia a rapid, ia- 
comprebeusibie way, the man never troubling bimself to anglyee it, and 
to give chupter and verse for each particular result. In this state of 
miod, perbups the individual whom we bave so swiftly judged gives us 
@ litte Matiery or does us a kindoess, or appears for a mumeat in some 
good lignt. That mom-ot of light blinds us ever afterwards. Or the 
jadgmvat we formed may be eet acide by the counter-judgment of a friend, 
Whose \estimoay is so stroug a3 to overpower our own perceptions, 

When a good judge fails egregiously in reading a man’s face, there is 
always a reason for it that eaves physiognomy, aod, perbaps, there is no 
more faistul source of error in the determination of character than an 
igoorauce or forgetfuloees of the vague dostrive of temperament. Io 
Lavater’s time there were supposed to be four temperaments or com- 

the sanguine, the choler'c, the melsacholic, and the phlegma- 
tio, In our time they are oamed differently, and are best kaown as the 
Dervous, the sadguice the bilious, and the lymphatic. A man’s tempe- 
Tameat is clased under ove or other of these beade, and is sometimes a 
combination of two or more. Aod whut then is temperament? It is not 
always easy to follow the medical authors in their discussion of this very 
obsoure subject ; but we may say rougbly, that temperament represents 
the nervous coustitdiion, and tbat the four names, i boleri 


an unerriog necessity which gives to the man with one type of face a 
squat, flabby hand ; to another form of face the long pointed fingers ; and 
to a third, the kaotted floger-joints ond spatular tioger-ends. Lavater 
puts the eame view into a different form when he says, “ That the whole 
bony system with the fleshy parte, the whole frame takea together— 
figure, coloar, voice, gait, smell—everything, ia a word, bas relation to 
the face, and is liable to degradation or improvement together with it.” 
I bad a carious illustration of this doctrine only a few days ago. A horse- 
breeder was showing me hie stad, and at last be came to a yearling colt, 
from whom be had been expecting great things. He sorely lamented a 
trifling degeneracy of the forehead, aod expressed a fear that the avimal 
would taro out only a second-rate. To console him, I praised the body 
of the colt, which was really pertect. “I don’t care about the body,” 
he said ; “if the bead is all right, the body will grow up to it; if the 
head is anything faulty, all the rest of the form, bowever fine it looks 
just now, will sink to that level.” This is precisely the law of pbhysiog 

nomy. The expression of every feature is assimilated ; and thas, ia op- 
position to those who can make nothbiog of the system, and declare their 
inability to read the entire face, there are others who think they can read 
in any One feature the entire character. 

As this view of the bomogeneousness of the haman form is the cardinal 
doctrine of physiognomy, I may retura to it io a future essay, and expe 
cially to point out the limitations with which it is to be accepted. Here 
it is set forth. not for the purpose of showing its true place in the science, 
the very tbreshuld of which we have not yet crossed, but merely to indi- 
cute, in opposition to the sceptics, the ing coofid iu the resources 
of physiogoomy entertained by those who bave given it much study. 
That coafidénce is in the main just ; but I must couclude this article as 
I began it, by poiating out that Lavater tries it to the uttermost. He 
keeps aa enormous berd of camels, which be expects his followers to 
swallow. Here isa prize camel ia the last extract [ have quoted, The 
statement is that every paré of our corporeal system has a direct relation 
to the face. Now, among the parts of tbat system be particularly men- 
tious the smell. He lets us know that every man bas bis smell, aud that, 
given the smell, the form of the face may be calculated with mathemati- 
cal precision, George Combe had a similar doctrioe, which he expounded 
to his private friends, though he never ventured to publish it, Surely 
no one but a simple Swiss pastor could overlook the comicality of emel- 
ling a maa, dog-like, in order to apprebeaod his character. fid nce 
in pbysiognomy is all very well, but it is the ecieoce of all others in 
which there is most need of common sense. The absurdities of Lavater 
are as laugbable as those of the phrenologiste, and they are only less per- 
nicious, becuase the good maa bad no scientific method. 


————> 


FROM WESTMINSTER TO LONDON BRIDGE. 
BY A GHOST OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Could you add to your kindnees by informing me the most direct route 
to the Biue Boar Tavera, where I would fain take a cup of sack? It is 
the hostelry of the Blue Boar, Essich: ap, or Escheppe, that I want to 
fiod. “Sorry, { do not koow it,” replied one, io a biue suit similar to 
that of the person I bad previously met with at the West end of London ; 
aud who, f am told, is ove of a body of several thousand officers who are 
now ewployed to preserve the peace of the metropolis. TLe sight of 
these fuoctiooaries, by the way, causes me to ask, “ Where are the 
beadles of the wards?” “ What has become of the City watch ?’”—mea 
of age and experience,—somewhat feeble withal, but armed with formid- 
able gg 








melanobolic, and phlegmatic, or nervous, sangaine, bilious, and lympha- 
tic, are @ rude thermometer of it. When the nervous force is in the 
higbest state of activity—is, co to speuk, at the boiling polot—then the 
temperament is described in the ove order of names as sanguine, in the 
Otber as nervous When it is down at the freezing point, it is said to be 
phiegmatic or lympbatic. Avd beiween these two extremes there are, 
OD tbe Ove scale, the choleric and the melancholic, on the other the san- 
guine aud the bilious degrees of temperament. There is something 
Taber arbitrary in these names and stages of nervousness ; but they 
me ® rough aod ready fashion the nervous energy, and conve 

which we are not yet able to state more precisely. Now, in esti- 

» people are exceedingly ap: to forget this—what shall 





I cali itt—this neurometer, this nerve-gauge. They see a man with 
® magnificent forehead, the tront of Juve. saw such @ one at 


ae 
5 marked the man of genius, the eye was 
sileace to the conversation, the impassioned 


great 
tart was pat oo the table was his 
ebaracter diecovered. He “ Ab, them’s the jockeys for me.”’ 
If that mao bad really the bead of a genius, I waat to know what was 
bis te nt. Notbiog is more common than to see noble heads out 
of which vowbing ever comes. People commit the m stake of eupposing 
that they are only to look to the form of the bead. Over and above that, 
they bave to note the complexion, so as to augur from it the texture of 
the brair. Swy that the bead of this pl baract 
strorg resembiance to that of a great man. it is overlooked that, whereas 
the great man is of a highly nervous temperament, the otber is lym- 
poavc. Wien George El.ot saw the eyes and eyelasbes which she 
adores in combination with cuuning aod stupidiry, she perhaps forgot 
that sbe adored ibese eyes and eyelasbes only in the faces of the nervous 
Or the ner vo-bilious, and that ehe had not much koowledge of them in 
other complexious, 

Tul. carious doctrine of temperament is the stumbling-block of the 
science, aud bas, perbaps, done more than anything else to make phre- 
nology & byword. It must be observed, however, that pbrenology or 
(slace ucder tnat name is generally uoderstood the particular system of 
Craviokgy with which the names of Gall, Sparzbeim, and Combe are 
identifies) let us say creniology, is just thet part of physiozvomy with 
wb cb the ducirive of temperament would most seriously interfere. Cra- 
nivlogy is tbe physiogvomy of the ekull, the physi heref 
bony structure, the 








y, ¢ ,ofa 
m of which is not materially iuflaenced by the 
greater or less activity of the nervous force. The physiogoomy of the 
face, on the oiber hand, is the pbysiognomy of a fleshy, mobile substance, 
which is intermingled with the on: rvous sysiem, lives and palpitates amid 
& vetwork of delicate filaments, aud derives from them form and texture. 
Observe tbe differevce. If | judge of a character by the face, I jadge by 
Certain lines aod features which bave to a large extect been formed by 
the continual play of temperament. In such a case the influence of tem- 
perament is fuliy expressed in the features from which we forma jadg- 
ment, and, phone bg we bave not to correct our judgment by a subse- 
quent reference to it. On the other band, the pbrenologist or the 


b poles, , aod other weapons: it was a goodly sight to 
see them by the flash of lamboros in the dark streets ; aod not uopleas- 
iog, wheo awake in the night, to hear them calling the hours, and chaat- 
ing some quaint old fashioned tune, which remiuded ove of tbe passing 
time aud the need of grace. These were our police in Queen Elizaveth’s 
reiga ; and, although Master William Sbakepeare, at the Globe, made us 
roar with laughter at cari of those worthies, many thought that 
they did pretty well. It is true, that the rogaes were sometimes trouble- 
some, even to our good Queen bereelf ; and then thy Recorder, well backed, 
would go forth, and quickly di-pose of these said rogues, 

Io my days, a stranger would bave but little difficulty in finding bis 
way to + for, from old north gate of the bridge, which was 
a dark aod frowoing archway, with ponderous doors of iroa and wood, 
aod otber means of , surmounted by the beads of several offenders. 
the thoroughfare ran in ® straight line northward. New Fisb-street 
Gracious-street, ye age te to a postern in the City wall, 
a little to the east of the church uf All-Hallowe-in-the-Wall. Beyond ibis 
we knew the roadway by the name of Bedlam gate: and so on to Snore- 
ditch Church: out-ide the ow two siogle rows of bouses stretched as 
pooled Pong wf wey - was another row of houses runniog 
eastward to “St. Butioip’s Church ;” and trom theace to the Bars north 





lane, aod St. Katbarine’s, well-koown as straggling buildings ia the 
neighboarbood of the ancieat fortress, To retura, however, to Shore 
diteb,—there were no hou-es north of the church; and io the Spittle- 


bears a | fields, where the Romans, in times long past, were in the practice of 


burying their dead, there were only six teoemeuts: ia Moorfieds were 
the Dog House, four or five windmills, and one or two houses. But now 
I must have been led away past the Boar’s Head in Eartcbeap, which was 
situate at a little to the left of New Fish street: all is changed: I no 
longer bear the sullen roar of the water through the narrow arches of the 
old bridge : the gabled bouses are all swept —_ : L see little else be- 
sides t glass shops, I declare; aod what costly commodities are of- 
fered for sale in them! gold and jewels, silks and other matters of price, 
are witbia the baed-reach of the wultitade. I see mea and women walk 
ing unattended, with chaios of gold, watches, aod other articles of value 
temptingly displayed ; and I am told that miliioas’ worth of property— 
coin, avd secarities of several kiods—are daily moved through whe Loo- 
don streets ; and, notwithstanding, I see no one wearing arms of def-nce ! 
This makes me thiok that the old watch might hardly have been sufficient 
in these strange times. 

Mingling with the crowd are persons of various nations, ia the pecali- 
ar costumes of their countries, Some of these dresses are quite new to 
me, ootwithstandiog they pass to and fro without exciting mach notice. 
Not so in my own case ; fur [ hear some, ia hurriedly passing, say that 
I would be much better etuck up in Westminster Abbey instead of gap 
ing about here and blocking up the thorou.bfare. Others divert them. 
selves with several witticisms, the meaning of which does not appear 
very clear to me ; but ofvea I hear reference made to one Gay Fawkea 
Some suggest that the gentleman must have strayed from Madame Tas- 
saud’s, aod bad better be taken back there. The officers to whom I have 





cr forms his estimate of ‘a character from the Sony Sunsiane of 
the hall apon which the influence of the nervous energy is almost im- 
perceptible, and after arriving at the conclusion that here is a headpiece 
Of infiuite possibilities, be jugs on to the result, which is independent of 
hia cravioiogy, that by reason of a sluggish temperament the owner of 
it is little beter than a fool. So it continaally bappens that the man 
with a pcor bead and a high temperament is much greater than the man 
With a floe bead and a low temperament ; aod , driven into 
this corner, finds itself neglected and distrusted. For reasons we 
have indicated, physiogaomy as a whole cao never, through the distarb- 
ing inf of temp t, fall into the same uncertainty, and incur 
the same coutempt as phrevology ; still it must be recognised that tem- 
perament i+ a disturbing influcnce, and that io our estimates it should 
never be forgotien, 

The estabjished principles of pbysiognomy are as yet but few. Few 
as they are, buwever, rudimeutary as the science is, it is not possi- 
ble in ‘be couciusion of an article to enter upoo the domain. In the pre- 
sent Peper all I have attempted is to vindicate the possibility of the +ci- 
ence to secvuct for its non appearance. It is time to do so when we 
fi.d brillaot novelisis and the eacied race ‘of critics calmly taking for 
grevted that in pbysiognomy there can be no assurance. In opposition 
to such scepticism it may be well to set forth the leading principle on 





* which Lavater insisted. I+ was not merely that we can see the character 


in the twce. He went much furiber. His doctrine expressed in technical 
terms would be this: that the buman form is homogeneous, not heiero- 
geneous ; in other words, that there is a unity of character and of testi- 
mony in all tbe parts, He declares that so far from pbysiognomy being 
deceptive, it is trutbful in the whole aod the whove truth is expressed ia 
every pari. The parts do uot coutradict one another. Ttere are fea- 
tures, 1: may be, which are more expre-sive than others, Some express 
more of emotion and others of iateliect ; but from any ove expressive 
frature we ought to gather the expression of all. Paysiognomy is not 
like the syetem of Gall aud Spu: zbeim, which will fiad on the same head 
the bomp of murder and the bump of benevolence, the organ of lies and 
the organ of self-respect. The features are homogeneous, Where the 
are vot homogene: us, the expression is id otic. As in a tree, every leaf 
pag the omer t, 80 Ng every feature more or less 
represents entire pbysivxgoomy. There are supreme ical 
reasons why one clase of animals should have boots and aay 
Claws, and why horned heads should go with div.ded hoofs ; and there is 


ferred begin to view me with threateaing aad suspicious looks ; aad 
my position becomes each minute more uopleagant, whea I am accosted by 
& person of sage appearance, who, kiodiy withdrawing me from the ge- 
neral notice, remiads me that, in so vast a city—which bas become the 
wonder of the world for its trade, wealth, aod population, since my date 
of about 300 years ago—I must expect to find many alterations. He 
poia's out to me that the new Loadon Bridge bad beea buils to the west 
of the old ope, which caured the aecessity of making oew ap he : 


of the Tower, East Mioster, the Minories’ Orcas, Opry Obarch, Hogge- | ch 


mersmitb, to Peckham, aod towas in other parts of Surrey, ata conei- 
derable distance off ; others ran to Blackwall, Mile-ead, Stoke Newing. 
ton, Holloway, Isiiogtoo. Kentish Town, Camden Town, Kensington ; 
and all these towas und villages, os I iearn, though I can scarcely credit 
it, now form portions of the ove metropolis. 

It appears that in the London sireets there are now about 20 000 pab- 
lic carriages plying for hire. Ia my days migat be seex gay Cavalcedes 
on horseback ; but carriages for the purpose of carrying even the nobj- 
lity, far less carriages for the mobility, were rarely to be seen ; and such, 
indeed, I mu-t adwit was the 1Il condition of the pavement, even in 
Cheapside aud other leading thoroughfares, that this n0w to me is not 
much a matier cf surprise when I observe the emoothuess of these ning. 
leenth Ceatury pavements, 

The bou-e+, maoy of them of timber, the roofs steeply pitched, the 
small shops with open wiadows, the fi ina, the cro-s, where the pil- 
lory was otteo fixed, are all e, aod not very agreeable-looking bouses 
line this important street, Even the famous Cathedral of St. Paal, as [ 
before susp i, is gst the ma.ters of the past: the old structure, 
however, bas been most worthily replaced. Since the early part of the 
sixth century, and probably b: fore that period, there has been a church 
on this site: at that early date the troubled condition of the country 
prevented the carryiog,out of decoration ; but this deficiency was to 
some extent supplied by the son of King Offs, Erkenwald, the fourth 
bishop from Meilitus: this prelate was not content to expesd large sums 
from bis private means, but procured various privileges for the pope and 
the kiogs of England. Ovhers soon followed in bis path ; aud a 
them may be mentioned Keared, king of the Mercians; Edgar, A 
stane, aod Canute, 

Upon the accession of William I. the church suffered much, but ob- 
tained soon after a charter from the kiog, conferring apon it lands in 
perpe'uity. Duriog this reiga it became a prey to fire, and a new one 
was erected ia its place, partly by the Bishop Maurice, at the end of the 
eleventh ceatury, almost at the same period tbat a similar building wag 
raised at We-tminster. Year after year, dariog the reign of Heory IIL, 
new improvements were contiouully made to old St. Paui’a. In 1221, 8 
steeple remarkable for its great beight, and for the beau'y of its archi- 
tectural propo: tions was erected ; and agaia. in 1240 a vew choir was 
added, by the iuflueace of Bishop Rog-r. Large cums of mouey were 
obtained for these purposes by the graating of indulgences. A new 
portion was a!so added to the east. including the sabterranean charch of 
St. Faith, which was begun vy Bishop Fulca Basset ia 1256, From that 
time it gradually increased in beauty aud magaificence. Adoroment, 
thea dered #0 y in achurch, was carricd to the height of 
ex'ravagaoce ; and guld aad silver decorations sparkled ia the church. 
Mas-ive basins of gold, candlesticks, silver crosses, gold cups, and many 
other ornaments of the most cos ly workmanship, inlaid with precious 
stones, with pictares and stataes, were treasured ia Sc. Paul’s; which, 
on festival daye, preseated aa appearance of indescribable spleadoar. 

Although within my recollectiva those cos'ly matters had been re- 
moved, tbe interior of St. Paul's p da most imposing af a 
Ao appareatly endless perspective of lofty arches met the eye, which 
seemed to be lost in the distance ia a haze of m.ny-coloared light. For 
nearly 700 feet we could trace the range aobrokea, from the pavement 
below to the arched roof, Toe splea iid vista was terminated vy « rose 
window of large size, but which in the distance lovked no bigger than 
the flower from which it borrowed its name, Everything I now see is 
Changed. 














_——.—— 


DINNER. 


Somebody bas remarked that there is the greatest difference in the 
world betweea diniog and getting your dinner. The world is a large 
Place ; *appose we test the saying at some representative spot. What for 
instaoce, is the central poiot of measuremeut to us Euglich people? 
How do we best express our positioas anywhere oa the globe? Are aot 
all distances reckoued from Greeawich? Dves not that towa, or some 
magic spot in that parish, provide the true unit of reckouing, aod s and 
for the starting post of wauderiogs and voyages? Is it not the conven- 
tional boss or navel of the world? Thence the navigator counts bis de- 
grees, Thence the chrovometer derives the ‘ time.” There, also, we may 
consult the statate yard—inch and toot. There, also, for a montb or two, 
the gourmet flads the ideal diuner. It is the cenwe of the cu:inary sye- 
tem. Whatever it may be ia the “ world,” there is, at Greenwich, the 
greatest difference between dining apd your dinner. [ am not 
going to describe that meal at the Ship or Trafalgar. Mr. Quar:ermaine 
would not thauk me for a stale versiou of the result of bis elaborate and 
piquant _ It must be judged by other powers than the eye or 
the ear. How can I explain, even to myself, the succession of di 
which | ad the gratified but buoyant appetiie ap to the culminating, 

aracteristic focus of a whitebait dinner: Can I—though | bad the 
ekill of the subtlest analyst—define the combined operation of wines, 
sauces, and browa bread and batter on the jaded or virgin palate? 
Epicures would smile at my attempt. buuger would despise my fuesse. 
I will, therefore, iet the delicate subject alone, aod ask you merely to 
digest with me some of th~ reflections which ocour to philosophers like 
ourse!ves in connection with a dioner at Greenwich. Ia the first Place 
I remark that the prevailing object of the town is to put the satifaction 
of even the bumbl ppetite in as pl a ligbt as possible. Do you 
wish to luxuriate oa copper? Walk from the water-side to the park, aad 
listea to the iavitations which greet you at every joor : 

“ Tea, sir; nice tea aod a sammer-house. Walk in sir ; private apart- 
meat—beaatiful view!” 

TLe mistresses of these establishments stand at their thresholds, the 
tea-thiogs are exhibited in the wind over head, hanging like the sigas 
of old Loadoa at right angles to your path. Ou the house-ironte—like 
more modero advertisemeats—cruniug placards offer sileatly to the eye 
what the hostesses pour iato the ear. The fare is cheap: you may briag 
your owa tea sorewed up ina page of “ Loadoa Juuraal,”’ and combine it 
with “hot water aud a cool gerdeo, at twopence per head.” 

Betweea this aad a dinoer at the Ship what room for the imaginative 
palate to wander !—what variety of meals! Some incapable of classifi- 
cation under any title in use betweea breakfast and supper, other scien- 
tifically distioctive. Some men dine flyiog—* soatch a mouthful ’—we, 
suppose, as the travelling post-offive does a bag at a small station, full 

; others, having n0 occupation, dawdle on slowly, spreadiog the 
sensation over as much time and palate as they can. Dioners! Think 
of the omoibus maa’s, who drives fourteea hours a-day—Sundays iaclu- 
ded—and, when all goes right, gets twenty minutes for that meal ; bat 
when all goes wreng barely tea. Tea miuuces for diouer in a period of 
fourteen bours!—the binge is too weak—tne pivot is too small for each 
machinery to revolve oo. He gets dowa, thoug®, no inconsiderable balk 
of meat aad p Give a cab ten minates, elbow room, aad a 
leg of matton, aad you will bave a fresh iliastratioa of the vaiue of time. 

Cri.ics in eating bave remarked, disparagiogly, oa the samzoess of 
Eaglish dinners, as pared, for i , with French. Toeir strio- 
tures, however, apply oaly to the feeding of certain classes,—the enter- 

















but even if this had not been so, the Great Fire o! 1666 barat here with 
the gi fierceness, and left not a scrap of the houses of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reiga in existence ; so tbat I could not expect retectiou at the host- 
elry I was asking for. Io his compaoy | wander aloog King William- 
street, being told that this important thuroughbtare is o0t so named after 
William tbe Conqueror or William Rufus, but after a fourth king of that 
name, who bas nut been loog dead, and the effigy of which monarch 
stands on a block of stone, looking towards the bridge. Eastward is a 
moaument which bas been raised to commemorate the breaking out of 
the fire at this Oa comparing notes with my new companion, we 
agree that the Blae Boar mast have been at about a stone’s tarow to the 
southeast of this monument ; as is known by the circumstance that, after 
the great conflagration, the stone sign of the old tavern was found 
amongst the ruins. Oa the rebuilding of the same oa the spot mentioned, 
this stone was piaced in the front ; aad, oa the pulling down of the ta- 
vern for the alverations in connection with the bridge, it was takea to 
the library of the Guildball, where it still remains. 
Great was the rejuicing, aad spleadid aod pomp was the dieplay, 
‘3 al Exchange to bave beeo 
opened. Since then two great buildings have beeo destroyed by fire ; 
and, as I stand now, looking at the third baildiog, which is still sar. 
mounted by the grasshopper crest of the first touader, 1 am impressed 
with the vastly increased and the much more noble asp-ct, 
of the present Exchange, in comparisoa with that of the first struc are ; 
and this is the case with the obief of ull txe public and private baiidiags. 
The loog range of premises devoted to banking is another instaace of 
the progress of commerce. La the portico of baildiog I bear one of 








the most wonderful noises of the Cuy : eo 
4 loud. 


storm, dasbiog agaiast the rocks, is not so O my time, the must 
of the banking busivess was carried oa by tae goldsmiths, io premises 
in Lombard street aud parts close by, which made but litte display. 





From the Mansion House, and from surrouodiog, the crowding 
of carriages is wondertul to behold. are marked to go to Ham- 


which are given ia certain society, where the grand set the 
pattera and the mean bobble after it. Beyond the stereotyped convea- 
tional “ diaver,” the soups, fish, flesh, fowi, &c., there is perhaps a er 
variety of meals coosumed under that title ia Eagland than io France. 
There the poor mau’s meal is made to resemble the rich man’s in some 
degree by a change, if not variety of dishes. say by a little meagre soup. 
They are also related through the accompaaying “wine.” There isa 
common ideal tu them both. 

Take any -romiscaous huodred Frenchmen, and their notions of dinner 
would show mach more uaiformity than those of a hundred Euyglishmen. 

I was ied into this traia of thought oue day last summer at Greenwich. 
A friend carried me down there to diae. bere we dined—b-iow, oot 
many yards off—visibie from the open wiadow of our room, was a man 
“ gettiog hie dinaer” in a coal-barge. His fingers showed black upon 
the victuals be tore. Wheo he wiped his moata with bis sleeve ne par- 
tially cleansed the lower part of his face. He was very hot. He drank 
out of a battered tin can which bad been staudiagia toe san. Alter that 
he sighed deeply, aad shouldered a sask of coals. Not that be sighed 
from eorrow, it Was from satisfaction ; a rude unspoken grace was offered 
to the lord of work, who had now eatisfied bis appetite fora time. He 
shouldéred a sack. My friend suggested cigars on the bulcony, aad 
waiter set out some chairs for us. 

Now, methoaght, what a variety of dinners there are between ours aad 
the bargee’s. Diuuer filled my mind—Greenwien pat it into my muath 
—so pray forgive a ramiuative obat. Divners: let us see—these are bot 
and cold; they are always bot oa bourd steamers. I suppure chere is 
necessarily somethiog more grateful to the palate in a hot joiat The 
fuod is tasted without aa effir. Oa thw accoust a bad bot dioner is 
abominable, and thas packet-dioders are most offensive. The reeking 
heap of greens und the large, boiled, underdune leg of mattoa, whet are 
always promineut oa these occasions, have a revkiug iateosity of davoar 
each as a0 two other disnes ever combiaed. The cold dinuer bas a char- 
acter which it does no: deserve ; being socially despised, is is often served 
without care. 4 
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Such, however, is the way of the world. The man who has little but 
plain sense to recommend bim is made the worst of; be is ured—not 
welcomed, like cold boiled matton. without pickles or grace, while the 
sappy joint gathers around it all the care of cookery and support of 
gsuces. Help to the strong; and as for the weak, you may kick him 
secarely—he bas got no friends. 

Second-rate cookshops bave a wonderful power of developing greasi- 
ness ; every item shines. The very hungry, however, who go there gene- 
rally need greasy food—I mean pbysically : fat makes fat and wai mtb. 
I con'ess, thougb, tbat on hearing a wise man the other day remark bow 
Greenlendere ate blubt er to produce “ carbon.” I could vot belp saying 
(to myself, of course, for be was a great medical autbority) that they 
probably ate it because they could pot get anything else 1 am a great 
believer, nevertbele-s, in nature as guide and caterer in eating. She not 
ovly provides oil gid fat for the inhabitaat of the Polar regions, but 
takes away from bim the extreme disgust we should feel at sach food. 
Indeed, I believe that the palate is the truest regulator of ourdict. What 
we like best agrees with us b+st—in mcderstion—there is therub. Dainty 
disbes are sometimes abused, b: cause they tempt us to eat too much. 
Their daintiness is not their detect. The same bulk of nasty food would 
disagree with us much more than the same bulk of nice food. Some peo- 
ple, indeed. profess that they don’t care what they eat. They are gene- 
rally mistaken ; bat if not, all I can eay is, they ought to be aehamed of 
themselves. To affect superiority to oue of the senses God bas given us 
is questionable, bat so to change oneself as to be really insensible is un- 
patora!. Don’t care whet they eat! Take an extreme case. There 
muet be sometbiog wrong about a man who would munch with uniform 
indiffere.ce a pine-apple or a carrot. Those, however, who profess not 
to care for delicacies, when it comes to the proof are often found to mean 
that they don’t care for what other people esteem delicacies, having them- 
selves a particular appetite for and evjuyment in testing some vulgar 
dish—such as sheep’s-head and trotters. In fact, their boast generally 
ends in establisbiog only the coarseness of their own taste. It would be 
eurious—y e+, iostruc:ive—to inquire bow far epicures help to educate 
and civilise a people. Man bas been defined asa cooking animal. Deli- 
cate eating accompanies other refinements. But how far is its cookery 
the measure of a nation’s worth? I leave my readers to pursue these 
thoughts, noticiog myself one apparent good result from dainty and ex- 
pensive feeding. Every fruit and vegetable sold at a large price is a re- 
ward of skilfai scientific gardening. Did no one really care for very 
early peas, or what not, probably few or none would be grown. Horti- 
culture, as a science, would want its strongest support if there were no 
ton-vivants, Tbiok bow much stimulus is given to ‘gardening as well as 
to cookery by an elaborate and expensive meal. A dioner at eo many 
gui a-head rep’ ts g talent and work in professions, though 
it may imply some sensuality in the guests. In forming a fair jud,meut 
on the matter we must cons'der those who produce, quite as much as 
those whoc nsame, If, as Sydvey Smith says, the object of all govern- 
ment is roast mutton, what the newspapers eall “recherché entertain- 
ments’ may be closely allied with political power, and the Ministerial 
Fish-dinner measure the strength of the cabinet. 

There is, no doubt, a warte of supportiog power in the cookery of 
many poor people. I do not reter merely to the material—the meat 
which is burnt or the gravy which is spilt—but to the small solace and 
comfort got in proportion to the bulk of food which is prepared at last, 
It is not so nice, aud therefore not so nutriticus, as it might be. Soyer 
was one of the greatest of philanthropists; but even bis shilling book 
is too elaborate for very uneducated peoole. The thousands which have 
be ea sold must bave cheered many a hume; we want, however, some- 
thing simpler—best of all, more practical elementary te:ching about 
cookery in connection witb national! schools. If iosp: ctors required lees 
pbyrical geograpby and bed an examiaation in (say) boiling potatoes, it 
would be a step in the rigbt direction. 1 would bave the girls bring op 
thr ir exercises in clean wooden bowls. The children should be aliowed 
only such cooking means as they bed at home. In the upper classes 
there might be prizes for puddings and gther portions, cheap though not 
na-ty. 

indeed, without some practical knowledge of the art, books on cookery 
are almost useless, just as the juicie-t description of a dioner is thrown 
away on those unuatural peop'e who do not care what they eat, 

As an illustration of the influence of a I will mention an anec- 
dote which you may have stambied on yourself. A great eater, famed 
more for capacity than disceroment, bet that he would consume in teo 
minutes any two shillings’ worth of wholesome baman food, howewr 
eombined. His adversary took foar pots of threepeony ale, and emptird 
them into a very large pie-dish, then he soaked iu it twelve penny rolls, 
aod, presenting the result to the eater, with a spoon, bade him begin. 
He did so, bat could not finish the mess within the wagered | mit. 

Of course there is much more to be said about dinner. Under what 
forms does dinner appear? The greedy debauch—the prolonged civic 
feast—tho sudden, but complete meal, qaite Freach, that which is pro- 
vided, say at Macon, for travellers between Paris and Geneva, or Mar- 
seilles, where you find the cork of your bottle of wine ready drawn, aud 
see the last plate or two of soup poured out as the train “ arrests itself,” 
avd the guard says “ Macon,” “ vingt minutes.” 

Then there is the luoch-dinser,—a delusive compound. The monoto- 
nous chop, over which the unimaginative bachelor grins, day after 
day. The heavy tea—alro a mistake. The felon’s dinner rations—sullen 
huoger, aod a scraped paanikin. 

Sowe persons ory ct to the smell of cooking. That depends. Who 
does not recollect Dickens’ description of the stew pot at the Jolly Saud- 
boys, in “ The Old Curicsity Shop?” How, when the canning landlord 
took off tbe lid, and the savour of the mess filled the room, not a travel 
ler but made up his mind to stop,—aliogeher dism ssing what feeble 
thought he bad about pushing on aoother mile or two that night. As for 
the smell of dinner, I say that depends. One man rings the bell 
violently, and is fierce about the kitchen door; another suiffs, and is 





sHeot. 

Which Is best? A good appetite, and a bad dinner; or bad appetite, 
and a good dinner? 

Don’t answer without thinking. There are good esuces besides bun- 
ger. A bad dinner is uot only uopleasant, but unwbolesome. Conceive 
great appetites and bad dinners universal, The blacks in Australia will 
eat eight or ten pounds of strong kangareo at one go. There is mach to 
be said in favour of less hunger and better food. Well! [ suppose there 
is a medium io the matter,—as the bearsay philosopher affirms. 

At avy rate, please don’t pretend a contempt for cookery. There is 
nothing in the world, my good friend, which you could so ill afford to 
lose. You don’t care what you eat! You deserve to have every spit, 
range, and pot pass out of creatiou, and to die of ecurvy! 

Charity dinners are, though not exclusively, yet eminently English. 
There is first, the fact of dioner on which to build, around which the 
floating philanthropy gathers, under which it developes iteif. The 
feeder of the hungry mast first be fed himself. There is, I ray, first the 
realisation of the charity in company with the word “ dinner,” then the 
actual influence of the food upon the donor. The old Madeira—tbe mel- 
low epeech of the honourable chairman—the donation—tbe—well, I sup- 

had betier be bonest—the curtain lecture—. Bat I must bave 
ee though I might say moch more. The subject is endicas: every 
one is more or less a competent critic. I have been too bold to write on 
such a theme, 

Courteous reader, in rising from the table, let me express a hope that 
you see a very great difftreoce between “dining” and “ getting your 
dinner.” May you never sit down to one without an appetite—may you 
never hunger without being able to diae. 


—_—_ 


DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 
LORD LYONS TO MR. SEWARD. 


Washington, October 14, 1861. 

Sir,—Her Majesty’s Government were much concerned to find that two 
British subjects, Mr, Patrick and Mr. Rabmiog, bad been euhj-cied to ar 
bitrary arrest ; and altbougb they bad learnt from a telegraphic despatch 
from me that Mr. Patrick been released, they could not but regard 
the matter 9s ove requiring their very serious consideration. 

Her Mejesty’s Government percrive that when British subjects as well 
as American citizens are arrested they are immediately transferred to a 
military prison, and tbat the military au'horities refuse to pay obedience 
toa writ of habeas corpus.—Her Majesty’s Government conceive that this 

tice ie directly opposed to the msxim of the Constitution of the 
nited States “ that no person sball be deprived of life, liberty, or pro 
perty without due process of law.”—Her Majesty’s Goverament are 
willing, however, to make every allowance for the necessities of a 
time of interval trouble ; and they would not have been surprised if the 
ordinary securities of personal liberty bad been temporarily suspend-d, 
nor would they have complained if British subjects falling uoder 
suspicion bad suffered from the consequences of that saspicioo.—Bat it 
does not sppear that Congress bas sanctioned in this respect any depar- 
ture from the due course of law ; and it isin these circumstances that 


the Law Officers of the Crown have advired ber Majesty’s Government 
that the arbitrary arrests of British subjects are illegal. 

So far as appears to ber Majesty’s Goveroment, the Secretary of State 
of the United States exercis: s, upon the reporte of spies and info-mers, 
the power of depriviog Briti-b subjects of their liberty, of retaining them 
io prison, or liberating them, by his own will and pleasare—Her Ma- 
jesty’s Goveroment cannot but regard this despotic and artitrary power 
as inconsistent with the Constitation of the United States, as at variance 
with the treaties of amity subsisting between the two nations, and as 
tending to prevent the resort of British sutjects to the United States for 
purpores of trade and industry. 

Her Majesty’s Goveroment have therefore felt bound to instruct me to 


opinion, the authority of C 





to be, sir, wich the highest consideration, your most cbedient bumble 
eervant, Lyons. 





MR. SEWARD TO LORD LYONS. 
Washington, October 14, 1861. 


the present date.— 


lows : 

Communicetioas from the regular police of the country to the Execa- 
tive at Washington showed that disloyal persons ia the State of Alabama 
were conductiug treasonable correspondence with coufederates, British 
eobjects and American citizeas, in Europe, aimed at the overthrow of the 
F+deral Union by armed forces actually in the field and besieging the 
Capital of the United States. A portion of this correspondence which 
was iatercepted was addressed to the firm of Smith & Putrick, Brokers, 
long establi-hed and doing business in the city of New York. It ap- 
peared that this firm bad a branch at Mobile, that the partner Smith is a 
disloyal cit'zea of the United States, and that he was in Earope when 


Fort Lataye:t- by an order of the Secretary of War of the United States, 


withstanding bis ss ociatious he was personally loyal to this Govern- 
mot, and that he was ignorant of the treasonat 1: nature of the corres- 


which he wasa member. Directions were thereupon given by the Se- 


custody by direction of the Secretary of State. This release occurred 
on the fourteenth day of September last. 


quired what sbould he do with the prisoner, J.C. Rabming wae there- 


tioo. 


the Uuited S:ates, 


lated took place. But it does seem to state, for the infor 


with no executive power or 


agente, as well as of the whole land and naval forces of 


and laws with the absolate daty of 





stitutionally exercises the right of saspending the writ of Auheas corpus, 
endangered by treason or invasion io arms, io his jadgment requires, 


and the enlightened opinion of the civilized world. 

A candid admission contaiaed iu your letter relieves me of any neces- 
sity fur showing that the two pereoas named thereia were nei/her known 
nor sappoeed to be Britir-h rutj c'* whea the proceedings sccurred, and 
that in every case eubj-cis of her M .jesty residing io the United Siates, 
and under their protection, are treated during the pre-ent troubles in 
the same maaner aod with no greater or less rigor than American citi- 
zeus, 

The military prison which was used for temporary detention of the 
snepected parties is a fort constructed and garrisoned for the public de- 
fence. The military officer charged with their custody has decliued to 
pay obedience to the writ of habeas corpus. but the refusal was made in 
obedience to an express directiva of ‘he President, ia the exercise of bis 
fanctions as Com mander-ia-Chief of ali the land and oaval f roes of the 
United States, Altbough it is not very important, it certainly is pot en- 
tirely irrelevant to add, that, so far as [um informed, no writ 
corpus was attempted to be served, or was even sued out or applied for 
ia bebalf of either of the persoos named ; although in a caee not dissimi- 
lar the writ of habeas corpus was ixsaed out in favour of another British 
subject, and was diroveyed by direction of the President. 

The British Government have candidly conceded, in the remonstrance 
before me, tbat even in this coaatry, so remarkable for so long an evjoy- 
ment by its people of the higbest immanities of personal freedom. wer, 
and especially civil war, cannot be conducted exclusively in the forms 
and with the dilatory remedies provided by municip:! laws which are ade- 
quate to the preservation of public order in atime of peace. Treason 
always operates, if possible, by su'prise, and pradence and bumanity 
therefore equally require that violence concocted in secret sball be 
vented if practicabie by | and vigorous precaution. I am fully 
aware of the inconvenicoces which result from the practice of euch pre- 
caution, em! arraseiog commaoities in social life, and affecting perbaps 
trade and intercooree with foreigo nations. But the American people, 
after having tried in every way to avert civil war, have accepted it at 
last as a stern necessity. Tbe chief interest, while it lasts, is not the en- 
joyments of society, or the profits of trade, but the saving of the national 
life, That life saved, ali the otber blessings which attend it will speedily 
return, with greater assurance of con thao ever before, The 
safety of the wbole people bas become, in the present emergency, the 
sopreme law, and #0 long as the danger shall exist, all classes of society 
eqaally, the denizen and the citizen, cheerfally acqaiesce in the measares 
which that law prescribes. 

This Goverament does not question the learning of the legal advisers 
ot the British Crown or the justice of the deference which ber Majesty 
pays to them. Nevertbeless tae British Government will hardly expect 
that the President will accept their expiapations of the Covstitution of 
the United States, erpecially when toe Constitution, thas expounded, 
would leave upon him the sole executive responsibility of suppressing 
the existing insurrection, while it would transter to the most 
materia! aud ind power to be employed for that parpose. More- 
over, there explavations find po real support in the letter, mach less in 
the epiri, of the Constitution it«1f, He mort be allowed, therefore, to 
prefer and be by tbe view of our organic national law, whicb, 
while it will enable bim to ex+cate bie great trust wish complete success, 
receives the sanction of tbe bigbest au horities of our own country, sod 








is sustained by the general consent of the people, for whom aloue that 
Conetitution wes establish d. 
































































































Temcostrate against such irregular proceedings, and to say that, in their 
ra is 'y io order to justify the 
arbiirary arrest and imprisonment of British subjecte.—I have the honour 


My Lord : I have the honour to acknowledge your Lordsbip’s note of 
. . . . 


The facts ia regard to the two pertons named in your nbte is as fol- 


the treasonrble papers were sent from Mobile, addressed through the 
bonse of Smith & Pa'rick, in New York. Oo receiving this information, 
Wiliam Patrick was arrsied aod committed into military custody at 


addressed to the police of the city of New York. These proceedings tcok 
place on the 28 h of August last.—R+ presentations were thereupoa mace 
to the Secretary of State by friends of Mr. Patrick to the effect that not- 


pondence which was being carried on through the mercantile house of 


cretary of State to a proper ageat to inquire iuto the correctness of the 
tacts thas presented, aod this inquiry re-ualted in the establishment of 
toeir trath. Mr. William Patrick was thereapoa promply released from 


On the second day of September the Saperiatendent of Police in the 
city of New York informed the S cretary of State, by telegraph, that he 
had uoder arrest J. C. Rahming, who had just arrived from Nassau, where 
be had attemp.ed to induce the owners of the schoover Arctic to take can- 
non to Wilmington, in North Carolina, for the use of the rebels, and in- 


upoo committed into military custody ia Fort Lafayette, under a mandate 
from the Secretary of State. This commitment was made on the second 
day of S ptember. Ou the 17th day of that month this prisoner, after 
due inquiry, was release 1 from castody, on his executing a bond in the 
penalty of two thousand five hundred dollars, with a condition that he 
sbould thereafter bear true all-gianve to the United States, and do no 
act hostile or injurious to them, while remainiog under their protec- 


I have to regret that, after so long an official intercourse between the 
Governments of the Uuited States and Great Britain, it should be neces- 
sary now to ioffrm ber Mojesty’s Ministers that all executive proce dings, 
whether of the Secretery of War or of the Secretary of State are, unleax 
aisavowed or revoked by the President, proceedings of the President of 


Certainly it is not necessary to announce to the British Government 
now, that an insurrection, attended by civil and even social war, was ex- 
isting io the United States when the proceeaings which I bave thus re- 


mation of that Government, tbat Congress is by the Coustitation invested 
ponsibility whatever, and, on the con- 
trary, that sbe President of tht United States is, by the Constitution and 
laws, invested with the whole executive power of the Goveroment, and 
cbarged with the sopreme direction of all municipal or miuieterial civil 
the Union, and 
that, invested with thore ample powers, be is charged by the Constitution 
ppreesing insurrection as well as of 
preventing and repelling invasion ; aud that for the-e purposes he con- 


whenever aod wheresoever and in whateoever ex'ent the public safety, 


The proceedings of which tbe British Gove: nmeat complain were taken 
apoo in'ormatioa conveyed to the Preadeot by gil police authorities 
cf the country, aod they were not instituted uatil after he bad suspended 
the great writ of freedom in just the extent that in view of the perils of 
the State be deemed necessary. For the exercise of that discretion he as 
well as bis advieers, among whom are the Secretary of War, and the Se- 
cretary of S:ate, is respousible by law before the highest judicial tribunal 
of the Republic, and amenabie also to the jadgment of his countrymen 


pre- | we desire anytbing for our own sake from the 


lL avail myself of this opportunity to offer to your lordebip a renewed 
assarance of my very high consideration. Wiiuua H, Sewarp, 


—_> 
THE MEETING AT COMPIEGNE. 


It is, perbeps, a mistake to’attribate great importance to those inter- 
views between Sovereigns which have become frequent of late years. 
Prioces are but men, ané it is natural that when all the world travels 
they, too, should be desirous of seeing the capitals aod kingdoms which 
are subject to their Roysl brothers, Theo, curiosity and politeness, and 
good teling for little ‘benefits conferred or received, lead them to pay 
visits of more or less state, which are the cause of more or less specala- 
tion. The visit of King William of Prussia to Compitgne may possibly 
be the occasion of much mysterious and important discussion, bat it is 
more probable that it signifies only two Sovereigns of great military States 
which border on each otber and are subj-ct to mutual suspicions, have 
thought it well to show each other a stately courtesy and to dissipate 
the evil expectations which bad arisen in Europe from the presumption of 
their ill will. Toe Emperor of the French, though a recogoized aod power- 
fal Sovereigo, and the prosecutor of two successful wars, ha: not 80 eotirely 
entered the class of legitimate monarchs as to be indifferent to the com- 
panionsbip of a first-rate German Prince. To bring a King of Prassia 
to bis pelace, to treat him magnificently. to shower decorations on bis suite, 
to receive the grave complimen:s of Berlin courtiers, is a satisfaction 
even to the conqueror of Sebastopol and Lombardy. Qa the other baad, 
a new King like the Sovereiga of Prussia may well be pleased at the in- 
vitation of so powerfal and politica ruler. The Court of Prossia, uo- 
leas it bas much changed, is no’ ori »us!y the ambitious Court of Germany. 
To extend the territory of the Prussian Crown was ence its great object ; 
now the ideas of influeuce and Teatonic leadership bave superseded the 
dream of annexing provinces. Prassia would probably care little for 
any gain except that of a German crown ; and the next position to this 
ia ber estimation is to be thought the leader and protector of the Federa- 
tion, and its prince pal organ of communication with foreign Powera, 

Though, of course, politics have been discussed at Compi>gae, aod all 
those questions of bigh import which so much attract the C»ativeatal 
press bave been talked over in windiog walks or uoder the falling leaves 
oi the autumn trees, yet we must doubt whether the peace of Burope 
will be either secured cr endangered by the priacely colloquies. It is 
only the details of policy which are settled at interviews of this kind. 
When Napoleon met Alexander at Tilsit, or the present Emperors of 
France and Austria discussed the terms of peace at Villafranca, there 
were many aod complicated mattera to settle, and a personal iaterview 
facilitated business, But the relations between France and Prussia in- 
volve only a few broad questions. which can receive but little elucida- 
tioa from the private conversation of their rulers, All that such a meet- 
ing can do is to take away mutual dislikes and to enable the manners 
and the personal address of the great personages to bave their effect. 
Hence the Freach press does us injustice whea it declares that we see 
with jealousy an approach to an alliance between France and Praesia, 
Kivg William is no very experienced monarch, but he is hardly likely 
to be sedaced by the 1é:es of Comp'ézue to conclude an alliance a iverse 
to bis own interests, or to be persuaded by arguments which, if the 
bave any force, must bave occurred to him a buadred times before. 
knows all that can be said in favour of an alliance with the Freach peo- 
ple, or in other words, a returo to the position which bis country held 
during the greater part of the French Revolationary War. It is, indeed, 
true that France might agerandize Prussia, or allow her to aggrandize 
herself. By the help of France the Cuurt cf Berlin might seize apon 
Hanover or Oldenburg, or a score of little principalities in the beart of 
Germany. She might, as the chief of a coufederacy, with France for its 
President, gaia great authority over all Northern Europe. But these 
gains would be dearly purchased. The whole moral support of Germany 
would be taken away, and in a f w years the position of Prassia would 
be barely preferable to tbat which it beld before it rose in arms against 
the power of the First Napo'eon. Whatever, then, may be the tenden- 
cies of a Prussian Kiog to « Freneb alliance, it seems to us that circum- 
stances must at present check them and prevent any common plan of 
action being resolved upon; and Compitgne at least would not add 
much to the chances of an understanding. 

The Paris press, therefore, is wholly wrong in representing us aa die- 
satisfied with the interchange of civ)lities bewween the two Courts, We 
are neither jealous of the good fortune of France in obtaining such an 
ally, nor do we fear for the s.fety of England should Prussia eusttin ber 
lot with our neigbbour. Our ouly wirh is that the new King should re- 
taia bis independence of position, and not commit himself hastily to ua- 
eee avd entangling engagements. That Prussia should be oa good 
terms with France, is, in teed, much to be desired for the sake of — 
pean peace. When, for instance, the farther development of Iialian 
uffairs forces the Great States of Europe to range themselves for or 
against the principle of I'alian unity, and to adviee Austria to give up or 
retain ber last Italian province, it would be a dangerous thing if Prussia 
were to be found increasing Austiian obstinacy merely throug jealousy 
of France, Aod in »ll those questions in which France and Eogiand 
together, no ove would desire more than ourselves that Prussia should 
eeek the counsels of the Freuch Emperor and follow them, But still it 
cannot be forgotten that a large body of Frenchmen, comprising perbeps, 
every man who beers arms in the country, is in ‘avour of an exteusion of 
territory at the expense of the Prussian Crown. This derign may be 
disowned, or ridiculed, or declared to be of no advantage to France ; but 
for many years it must be one of the principal points of French policy. 
Tbat the proper boundary of France is the Rhine bas been declured by 
the most popular French bistorian of the day, and, though we believe that 
if Germany keeps up a stern vigilance this design may be abaudoned or 
thwarted, yet much caution must be observed in the reletions of the two 
States, more especially it is the daty of Praesia to let nothing draw 
her away from the reet of Germany. To do this would be a great success 
for French policy ; and if a thing be advantageous, there can be litle 
doubt that ic bas occurred to the miud of the astute Emperor, We re- 
peat, therefore, that we trust the Kiog will preserve an independent po- 
sition, and not barter bis freedom for euch an alliance as the meeting of 
Compiégne is thought likely to herald. 

As for ourselves, it muet be plain that we bave no interest in the mat- 
ter. A Prussian alliance has been much talked of as necessary to the 
bonoar and safety of this country, but those who have held this Jangua 
are geperally foreigutr, full of the belief that their own help is the only 
salvation of their neighbours, and that England can never exist without 
makiog them h-r defenders. But the truth, as we bave ofieo pointed out, 
is that, gh tbe alliance of Eogland is ot the very greatest importance 
to Germany, and though in a war the Rhine could bardly be preserved 
uplees England were to throw her weight into the scale egainst France, 

et, on the other band, the assistance of Prussia would be almost worth- 
jess to us in any war o: ourown. Seperated from the rest of Europe by 
the sea, and of no spot of grouod on the Continent except a 
fortress at its extremity, we are perfectly clear from European quarrels ; 
and as to those in which we may be engaged in Europe or America it is 
clear that Prussia could be of no use to us, Were we even to become en- 
gaged in a war with France, it ie quite certain that not a single German 
Tegiment would be moved a mile to belp us, and that both Prussia and 
the minor States would contemplate our struggles, if not with apathy, at 
least with tranquillity. Let not the French bave the notion that 
jan monarchy. Onl 
that interest which, in common with all civilized nations, we have 
intaining the independ of the States of Earope urges us to advise 
@ digaificd and cautious policy.— Times, Oct. 9. 
ee 


SEBASTOPOL AS IT IS. 


Notwithstanding the subsequent campaign of India, the brief bat 
brilliant spectacle of the Italiaa war, and the interest that centres in the 
conflict now raging on this Continent, it is impossible for any Briton to 
be indifferent concerning recollections of the Crimea. We commend to 
notice therefore the foliowing extract from a letter in the Levant Herald, 
uuder date Sebastopol, September 13. aa 

“Tbe Emperor and Empress, accompan e Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, Prince Adalberg, Geoeral Todtleben. and suite, arrived bere on 
the morning of the 4'b trom Odessa, in the Imperial steamer 7iger, the 
steamers Taman and Turk followiog with their suite. Soon atier their 
arrival the Imperial party landed at the Russian Steam Company’s wharf, 
where carriages were in waiting to receive them. Their Mujesties drove 
to Chersonese, where the Emperor laid the foundation-stone of a cew 
eburch, and on their way back paid a visit to the _— of the admirals 
(on the bill near the Library), over which the peror bas ordered a 
Gne charch to be erected. The Imperial party returned on beard the 

about noon to breakfast, after which they went over to Severnia, 
on the north side, visited the forts, bospitale, and the large military ceme- 
tery, where all the officers and soldiers of the Rassian army were buried 
who fell in the Crimean war, and where the remains of Prince 
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THe Albion. 
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Gortechakoff were interred about two months ago. Prayers were offered | and menacing accents, the hardebips of their condition, and the ap- 


up for the memory of the dead at the request cf the Emperor. Colonel 


parent neglect of their paternal government. ° 


Gowen, whose name is familiar to English readers in connexion with the| Weare not disposed to prophecy any danger or —~ serious inconve- 
atio 


cemetries where our countrymen who fell in the late war are buried, | nience to the Emperor’s government from the ag 
introdaced to the Emperor by the Grand Duke Constantine shortly | 





after His Mojesty bud Janded. 

“ After the visit to Chersonese the Imperial party went by post to 
Baktcheserai, where they passed the night. The Grand Dake Constantine 
did not accompany the party, as he left by the Ziman for Odessa on 
his way to Germany, where he is to meet the Grand Duchess and accom- 
pany ber to Eoglaod. The Royal party returaed from Baktcheserai 
the following day (Thursday), arriving about 6 pm. They dioed on 
board the 7'ger, and in the evening the town was brilliantly illumioated, 
& military bund performing on the Boulevard. The population mastered 
in force, and were apparently well pleased at the novel aspect the place 

ted. Oa Friday morning the Imperial party started by post for 

alta, on the south coast, where the Emperor hes a picturesquely situa- 

ted residence. The Emperor intends stayiag there for some time, and 

about the 22d will start on a trip to Theodosia and Kerich, afterwards 

proceeding in the Tiger along the coast of the Caucasus, visitiog all the 
towns en route. 

“ I should have observed earlier that oa the day after his arrival the 
Emperor paid a visit to all the batteries on the south side, and to the Gov- 
ernment buildings, docks, and patent slips at Karabeloia. His Majesty 
has ordered 12 monuments to be erected on all the batteries to record 


a which bas just 
conveyed to it this hamiliating reminder of its obligatione. The Paris- 
ians of the presect year of grace are far from possessing the facilities of 
their predecessors for giving expression to their hungry impatience ipo 
the form of insurrection, even if they should wish to revive a custom so 
mach more honoured in the breach thanin the observance. They are 
well cared for in other respects as well as in regard to their simplest 
physical necessities, and the government bas, doubtless, already taken ite 
measures for preveoting a rise in the consumers of bread, as well as 
in the article itself, There is, moreover, every reason to believe, with 
the Moniteur, that, under the system of free importation now prevail- 
ing, tbe influx of corn from foreign countries will speedily mitigate the 
scarcity which has given rise to the preseat complaint and apprehension. 
Bat what 4 lesson is read by the menaciog appeal for redress addressed 
to the government on the first appearance of such an alarm, and P the 
alacrity of the goveroment in responding to the summons! The Empe- 
ror Napoleon must be a less wise mao than he receives credit for being 
if, for the sake of his own tranquillity and self-respect, be does not 
yeara for every opportunity of — the relations between his subjecte 
and himeelf on sounder footing, and of separating that part of his policy 
and position which belongs to the present day from that which is inepired 
by = impracticable phantasies of the revolation.— Manchester Guardian, 


the names of the officers and mea that fell in them. The Emperor's | Oct 


visit has been a strictly private one ; not a gun was fired nor a flag hois- 
ted, and a more quiet and uvostentatious visit was, perhaps, never before 
made by the ruler of so vast an empire as this. The Emperor and his 
consort went about in all directions completely unattended, and ia their 
walks spoke in the most affable manner to — one they encountered, 
A considerable number of petitions were banded to them by the poorer 


“ As to the work of ciearing the bartoar, which Colonel Gowen has 
been engaged u since 1857,1 am in @ position to give you some ac- 
curate information, He bas succeeded ia raising eight large war steamers 
(locladiog the Vladimir, well knowa in the Crimean war), also oe 50- 
gun frigate, three corvettes, 12 guobrigs and traneports, and several 
smaller craft. All these bave been raised entire and floated. In addition 
to the foregoing, the vessels removed by blasting include a three-decker, 
five two-deckers, two frigates, two corvettes, five transports. Many of 
the ships lay over three fathoms in the mad, and, owing to the difficulty 
of clearing it away (the mad at the bottom being bard and of the consis 
tency of clay), it takes some months for the divers to get the ships 
slang with chains under the keels io order to lift them entire, with the 
six caissons, or floating docks, which are used for that purpose, and only 
those ehips can be so slung that sit on even keels. 

“As to the present state of the graveyards, they are much improved 
compared with what they were two or three years ago. Colonel Gowen 
has repaired a number of the graves and cemeteries at the special request 
of many of the friends of those who are lying in them, and, to their credit 
be it recorded, of many who were their com:ades. The Eoglish Govern- 
ment have now appointed the consul at Kertch to put the whole of the 
British cemeteries into a thorough state of repair. He has instructions 
to erect good stone enclosures around those that reqaire them. 

“ The town of Sebastopol is rapidly recoveriog from the ravages of the 
late war. Building is on the increase in every quarter. The popalation 
now is estimated at 12,000, and the number of houses erected since the 
war exceeds 500, They are decidedly of a better class—more substantial 
and capacious—than the buildiogs they replace. Commerce generally is 
progressing, thanks to the increased facilities afforded by steam communi- 
cation ; the t of the place is wonderfully changed during the past 
two years, especially in the last one; and those who only remember 

pol in rains will be surprised to flad how well the work of repair 
has been carried out.” 
——— 


ENGLAND AND THE NORTH. 


It was Napoleon who entertained such a just horror of journalists. He 
was a great man koew their influence. He knew that that inflaence 
was not always confided to discreet men, for journalists are but haman 
with all the frailty of mortal men. Competition and a desire to excel 
have wrought wonderful changes in the character of ne 
er ee roe In former times an editor who pos- 

good sound judgment, and in his articles attempted to base bis opi- 

upon reliable facts, was regarded with respect. The leading charac- 

of journalism now-a-days is smartness. The telegraph sends its 
ot daily lies and the editorial pulse is quickened. With pen in 
the editor sits down under the influence of the latest emotion and 
# icy Do turned, if there is a tartnees io his re- 
asa 


wast 


y of pure Saxon to please the ear and eye, the article 
public and regarded as able. The next day the same 
, under another influence, contradicts his notions of the day before, 
because he must have a timely article to suit public taste. There 
which these remarks are not applicable, bot the style of 
prees is sensational, and in this country, where everybody 
ve a tone to conversation, and we need not attempt 


! 


iH 


—_ 

Tue Evrorgan Bucpear.—The news collectors in Europe, that make 
up sammaries of news to be telegraphed to the Associated Press from the 
firet point where the steamers , are unhappily not more wise than 
the average of the human race. Whether, along with their lack of wis- 
dom, there is a lack of fidelity to the United States, or whether their pre- 
jadices may not be altogether Eoglish, and cottonish and pro-slavery, we 
are unable to say. But they contrive to shape their reports in such a 
way as to frightea the weakminded and nervous, when they are spread 
before the American public, in hundreds of different newspapers, with 
flaming headlines as embellishments, 

Here comes a fresh report by the Africa, telegraphed from St. John’s, 
which says it was reported that the Emperor Napoleon contemplates the 
recognition of the Southern Confederacy. The same report has been 
published before, aod the only novelty about its present appearance is 
that there has been a memorial from the French Chamber of Commerce 
on the subject, and a couple of London papers report the rumours. 
There is not a fact that is new concerning it, to give any greater signifi- 
cance to the present story than to the dozen that have preceded it. The 
rumour is sufficient, however, to frighten the nervous and, perbaps, to 
affect the prices of stocks, and it is not improbable that the latter may 
be the result aimed at ia all these sinister stories of the European news 
papers and the news collectors in Eogland. 

at there is a grain of trath in the report brought by the Africa. The 
Emperor Napoleon, no doubt, does contemp'ate the recognition of the 
Southern Confederacy, under certain contingencies. So do the Govern- 
ments of England, Spain and all other European nations. But thes2 con- 
tingeocies are that the Southera Confederacy shall get the better of the 
United States in the present war, and be able to set ap for herself as an 
iniependent nation, unmolested by the Federal blockade and Federal 
armies invading ber soil. Nothing can be more certain than thet, if we 
suffer ourselves to be beaten by the rebele, the Southern Confederacy 
will be rec ognized by every nation of the earth, inclading our own. 

Io this light, doubtless, the Freach Emperor does contemplate the re- 
cognition. Bat the contingency is a remote one, and if we are true to 
ourselves, it may be removed absolutely and eternally beyond the con- 
templation of any sovereign. If our Government is wisely administered, 
if our army and navy are properly handled, and if the people sustain 
them in the most vigorous prosecution of the war against the rebels, 
there will be no talk of recognition, A few victories by land and sea 
will extinguish the pro-slavery dyoasty at Richmond mcre effectually 
than the Orleans dyoasty has been extinguished in France, or the Stuart 
dynasty in England. 

Let us cease to allow these European stories to distarb us, and let us 
think more of our duty at hume. Let us bear io mind that neither 
France nor Eogland can now afford to have a rupture with the United 
States, lest their supply of coro be interrupted, which would be a greater 
calamity than the io of their cotton-supply. Let us devote 
ourselves to our home duties, and inquire in what way we can best 
afford aid to the Government ia its coutest with the rebels. Unless 
we do this ; unless we are able to show the world practically, that our 
Goversment is strong to put down this infamous rebellion, the 
Southern Confederacy will recognised. It will have the right to de- 
mand a ition—the right of victory and supremacy. We koow 
that we have the strength to defeat the rebels and restore the Union, if 
that strength is ooeely exercised. Unless we exercise it thas, we sbil! 
be anable to pr tE guition of the Confederacy. Let us 
not be alarmed or deterred from our ony to our country, by these pre- 
mature telegraphic European rumours. which are usually from ignorant, 
irresponsible or prejadiced persous.— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 








reads, P 
to how ily public opinion takes its shade from the colouring 
which the newspapers give to any subject. 

We cannot but regard the feeling of distrast towards Eagland which 
many now entertain in this country, as emanativg entirely from the sen- 
sational _— The New York papers have magnified every act of the 
English Government into an offeosive movement, and when the Eoglish 
_ contained nothing which by aay possibility could be distorted, 

y have spoken of the marked silence as most ominous. The theme 
has been a fruitfai one aod the rashest speculations bave been indulged 
in. The people have been misled, and the idea is prevalent that Eog- 
land looke forward to the permanent dissolution of this Union with satis- 
faction and is eagerly watchiog un opportunity to recognise the Southera 


Confederacy. 

We read the Eoglish papers with some attention, and we cannot see 
that they evince any such desire. The London Times, speaking of our 
failures to accomplish the immediate subjugation of the South, spesks of 
facts only, aod ar from the premises as they fiod them, bat when the 
aspect of affairs ge, as they must, we believe it will do us justice. It 
treats us now with far more fairness than our leading prints treated Eag- 
land daring the Crimean war, when many openly advocated the Russian 
side and showed a desire to applaud the acts of Russia and torejoice with 
her in any slight advantage which she obtained. They did mpt then ex- 

the opinion or the feeling of the American people, and these 
Jraracke are to-day false — of the wishes of the thinking millions 
who gave to the Prince of Wales so cordial a welcome a year ago, and 
who bave no desire to interrupt the good understanding which has ex- 
isted between the two countries.— Boston Evening Gazette. 


—— 
BREAD IN PARIS. 


* ©* * A Government which claims to do everything for the people 
in consideration of permitting them to do next to nothing for themselves, 
and which does not even allow them to discuss the measures taken on 
their bebalf, must be held to fail in its functions if it does not at least 
provide them with the means of subsistence. Hence it is quite in ac- 
cordance with reasonable expectation that the rise in the price of bread 
which figures in the foreign journals under the imposing name of the 
“ alimentary crisis” bas become during the last few days a grave poli- 
tical question in the French capital. The imperial government pay the 
higbest tribute in their Pa to its delicacy and importance by confis- 
cating in the Post-office the foreiga journals which aliade to the discon- 
tented demeanour of the Parisian population, aod by eetiing on the 
official organs to promise that the pressure shall only be of temporary 


a . 

Distress arising from the same ecurce is beginning to attract notice in 
other quarters, but in no instance does it assume eo marked a political 
complexion asin France. * * * With Louis Napoleon’s sub the 
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The Old World. 

The European advices received during the week, which come down to 
the 12th inst., are devoid of political interest ; or, perbaps, we should limit 
that remark to British public affairs, concerning which there is really 
little to be said, Coneols rule low, and Cotton mounts upward in 
price, as the season advances and briogs with it no hope of renewed 
intercourse with the Southern ports of this country. Uneasiness 
therefore undeniably prevails; bat though mills ranning on short 
time, or suspended, are not agreeable objects looming up in a 
not-distant futare, we see no indications whatever that our govern- 
ment contemplates any change io the strictly neutral position that 
it occupier. To the list of men high in ouice and authcrity, who have 
expressed their profound regret at the state of things here, in language 
at once guarded and sympathetic, may now be added the Duke of New- 
castle, who while warnlog a regiment of Volunteers of the danger of indis- 
cipline, and pointing his words by an allusion to Bull Rua, took occasiun 
to compliment in emphatic terms the people whose guest he was, a year 
ago.—The contemplated intervention in Mexico remains in doubt, though 
Earl Russell’s reply to the late mercantile memorial, praying for inter- 
ference and relief, renders it certain that no joint operations will be un- 
dertaken by Great Britain, France and Spain, with such aims as have 
been attributed to those powers. Our Foreign Minister distinctly dis- 
claims any inten-ion to meddle with the internal government of Mexico, 
purposing only to exact “ security for the persons and property of British 
eubjects, and the performance of specific engagements.” 

While the London papers preserve a discreet ‘silence, provincial 
journals still continue to speculate on the matrimonial prospects 
of the Prince of Wales. They all agree in assigning to him the 
hand of the fair young Princess Alexandrina, daughter of Prince 
Christian of Glucksburg, heir presumptive to the thrune of Den- 
mark. A brief interview at Ostend, and a subsequent meeting at the 





case is very different. They do not err so much through want of koow- 
ledge as through bad teacbing, to which they bave been subjected inten- 
tionally for a corrupt parpose. They have been taught to believe that it 
is withio the power and tbe legitimate function of a paternal Emperor to 
give them food when they require it, in consideration of their placing 
and maintaining bim in possession of the throne. Grant that they know, 
as many of them doubtiess do, that it cannot be done honestly,—we do 
yy temple Diy made od ing, Roy es to a bargain by which 
it bas agreed that, somebow or other, it shall be done. This is the 
position which the Freach goverament is accepting at this moment, and 


of which it is ing, by some means beat kaown to itself, to dis 
Gam 3° awkward, bat inevitable, requirements. Bread is unarual! 
dear in Paris just now—about 9d. for aan Eoglish 4\b, loaf—and bread 


to French pecple the staff of life ia a sense which our own working 
sages can bat very imperfectly appreciate. The people, there. 
fore, gather in the streets and in the wine shope, discussing, in angry 





hateau of Rumpenheim near Frankfort, belonging to her grandfather the 
Prince of Hesse, are chronicled as determining the future lot of his Royal 
Highness. There is probability in the tale, and that is all that may be 
said about it. It is desirable however for many reasons that the Prince 
should not be precipitated into wedlock. 


From the evening of the 6th inst. till the morning of the Sth, the Kiog 
of Prussia was the guest of the Fr nch Emperor at Compi¢gne ; and to 
this visit great importance has been undeservedly attached. The French 
Government and press have specially endeavoured to invest the occasion 
with solemnity, just as though the tortuous and unfathomable poliey of 
their master was stamped thereby with Germanic approval. Ignorant as the 
world is, and mast be, of what passed ia the familiar intercourse between the 
potentater, there is nothing whatever upon the face of it to give rise to po 


litical speculation. Louis Napoleon visited the King of Prassia at Baden 
last year ; a retarn of the courtesy was indispensable.—With far more in- 
terest may be regarded the state of trade and commerce in France, the agi- 
tation arising In Paris itself from the enhanced price of bread, and the 
alleged petitions of sundry French Chambers of C to the Ea. 
peror, praying him to acknowledge the Confederate States of America 
at once, and force open their Atlantic ports —Agitation prevails both ig 
Poland and Huogary.—The Roman question remains, as usaal, a very 
open one. 








A Challenge Declined. 

A correspondent of the Evening Post, signing himself G. P. P., appears 
to have abundant leisure time on his hands, for he “Amused himself on 
Wednesday last, through the complaisance of that journal, by issuing 
new editions of a couple of old stories based on incidents that oo- 
curred in 1843. The object of G. P. P. is to show that the disingenuous. 
ness of the Londcn 7imes concerning American affairs is chronic, ard that 
in one of the two instances cited the same may be charged to Lord 
Palmerston. 

Ranning an eye languidly down the column, in which G. P. P. proves 
to his own satisfaction that he himself “ has no desire to spread the 
Anglopbobia, or to add a feather to any anti-Eaglieh feeling,” and that 
the Times and our Premier are terribly prejadiced and tricky, we reached 
at length the closing paragraph, and there read, with infinite surprise, 
a challenge addressed point-blank to ourselves. “These statements,” 
says G. P. P., “ are carefully made ; if they are not strictly accurate the 
Albion can easily disprove them.”’ Thank you, Mr. G. P. P.; we decline 
the office, not caring to have any such duty thrust upon us. The présent 
is quite trying enough. We do not doubt the “ careful making ” of the 
statements, for they seem to bave been borrowed from G. P. P.’s own 
correspondence with a New York journal of 1843, the point and freshness 
of which must have etrack him on re-perusal, We only protest against 
being vonsidered the guardian of either the 7imes’ conscience or Lord Pal- 
merston’s. If G. P. P. gave half as much attention to the Albion, which 
he inappropriately drags in, as he doze to his own letters of seventeen 
years’ standing, he would know that scarcely a week passes in which we 
do not shake ourselves clear from any identification with the “ Jupiter 
Tonans of the press,” and that Lord Palmerston has been treated in these 
columns, at times when the occasion required it, with no excess of defe- 
rence. G.P. P. is at perfect liberty to overbaul his autobiography, and 
revamp his communications to extinct newspapers, as much as he pleases ; 
but we beg of him not to dab us champions of men and things, in reference 
to whom and which we have a hundred times proclaimed entire indepen- 
dence.—It is to be observed however that, in thus refusing to assist in 
the renewing of old grievances, we by no means admit the inferences of 
G. P. P. in relation to the Ashburton Treaty, and the maps connected 
therewith. If we remember rightly, there were mutual recriminations 
and singular disclosures alike on either side. G. P. P. is welcome at the 
eame time to all he can make out of the cock-and-bull story touching 
the thirty thousand slave shackles, said to have been found in the wreck 
of the U. S. steam-ship Mississippi, burnt at Gibraltar. 





The Great Civil War. 

With the most anxious desire to compress into our weekly summary 
tuch announcements only as appear to be indisputable, no small space is 
requisite on each succeeding Saturday for clearing away the errors of its 
predecessor. Thus we had, last week, the sinking of the U.S. sloop-of- 
war Preble at the mouth of the Missiseppi, and the total discomfiture of the 
U. 8. equadron blockading the sea approaches to New Orleans. Two or 
three days later, the Vincennes was substituted for the Preble; two or 
three days more, and the whole affair is changed in aspect. There was 
a night attack, it eeems, on the 12th inst.; but “no one was 
bart ;” and though several of the United States vessels went ashore 
in their efforts to get out of the way of Southern fire-sbips, the 
results appear to have been nil.—Thus also the sailing of the Nashville 
steamer from Charleston for Europe was credited last Saturday, and flatly 
contradicted on the Tuesday following. Now it is partially confirmed ; 
that is to say the vessel, under another name, is said to haye ar- 
rived at Cardenas, haviag Messrs. Slidell and Mason on board. One of 
the U. 8. gun-boats, sent to Bermuda to cut her off if possible, has re- 
turned to this port.—The U. S. reports now speak of heavy losses incur- 
red by the Southerners at Rosas Island, near Fort Pickens, in the recent 
attack on the Zouave encampment.—The blockading fleet off Charleston has 
burned a sailing-ship endeavouring to run in, after emptying her of clothing 
and other supplies with which she was partially loaded.—On the other 
hand, another privateering schooner has got out of the same port, and has 
inaugurated her cruise by capturing a vessel from the West Indies 
bound, with a cargo of sugar, to New York. The Suméer also still ‘es- 
capes her pursuers.—The movements and destination of the fleet assem- 
bled before Fortress Monroe continues to be kept profoundly secret.— 
At last, the Potomac is said—and this time without contradiction—to be 
virtually closed by Southern batteries. If vessels pass, it is only by 
running the gauntlet ; and some have beea severely handled in the at- 
tempt. The public express great surprise that the water commun'ca- 
tion with the capital has not been carefully kept open. 

A gredual withdrawal of the Confederate forces nearest to Washington 
and Alexandria has been chronicled from day to day, together with cor- 
responding movements of the Federal troops from point to point. On 
the Upper Potomac, early in the week, a strong U. S. reconnoissance being 
pushed forward into what is termed “ the enemy’s country,” brought on 
severe skirmishing—indeed one would say an engagement or a series of 
engagements, but for the immense masses of armed opponents eyeing each 
other within limited distance, yet held aloof from actual conflict. Ina this 
untoward affair the U. S. have to mourn the loss of Col. Baker, U. S. Sena- 
tor from Oregon, acting as Brigadier General on the occasion, not a few 
cfficers of inferior rank, and about eix handred men killed and wounded. 
The Southern loss is set down in this (as in every collision that takes 
place) as vastly greater than that of the Unionists. But the accounts 
are multifarious and confusing, for each one of the events here jast hinted 
at bas its historia, dilating upon it through columas of printed stuff. 
The death of Colouel Baker appears to be universally regretted. He is 
described as a man of great energy, talent, and daring, and as an inti- 
mate personal friend of President Lincoln. An Englishman by birth, he 
had adopted this country with heart and soui, and had thrown himself 
with all his characteristic zeal into the fearful struggle of the day. 

Is General Fremont to be superseded in the Westt We cannot say; 
but this is one of the thousand mooted questions of the bour.—General Scott 
is reported to be in feeble bodily health.—Fort Lafayette is not the mode 
atthe moment. Discharges from its gloomy casements are frequent ; 
nor do we hear of any political offenders there immured being brought 
to jadgment in any way. They are arrested ; then discharged. It is 
otherwise with the officers and crew of the C. S.A. privateer Savannah. 
They are now on trial in this city on a charge of piracy. No one how- 
ever expects that they will be convicted ; or if convicted, that they will 
be hung. 

We have often moaned over the bard position of neutrals, pretty sure 
to offend both parties in strife. Is another and a strange proof waoting 
that the difficulty waxes greater and greater? Among the items of in- 





telligence that crowd upon us from every quarter, comes one bit startling 
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indeed. Rumour bas said somewhere in print that the “ people” of Sa- 
vannah will not permit any cotton to be shipped on board the steamer 
Bermuda, now \ying in that port and bound to England when she can get 
a chance of slipping out! So exasperated are they said to be in those 
quarters, that Eogland persists in her neutrality. If this be true, and not 
one of the thousand canards flying round, can we be consoled by 
finding some slight amelioration in the abuse showered upon us by 
sundry journals of the North? The poor old Jerald, that no one 
minds, is indeed what it was and ever will be—a seething pot of malice 
against all the world ; bat some writers, accustomed to take their tone 
from individual occurrences, are soothed by fiadiog, in a Lecture lately 
delivered by Mr. Forster, M. P. for Bradford, proofs that the much craved 
sympathy with themeelves may be forthcoming, after all. So let the old 
Herald rave as it may, aboct Sir James Ferguseoo and Mr. Bourke being 
Lord Palmerston’s secret emissaries. That funny journal is unable to 
comprehend, or affects not to comprehend, why Richmond at this moment 
must be a far more curious study for the traveller than Washington. We 
only say, what would we not all give, could we bat be let into knowledge 
of the condition, the resources, the spirit that prevails, at the seat of the 
Confederate Government? This is the most serious problem of the day ; 
for thereupon hang portentous iseues. . 

In conclusios, we have to record one fact concerning the state of that 
same city of Richmond, which to us appears the most singular of the 
many anomalies that mark the course of eveats from day to day. We 
have seen something here of bard measure dealt out to members of the 
local American press who venture’ to dissent from the popular voice. 
We have heard more, a thousand times, of despotic pressure at the 
South upon editors who dared breathe a syllable not in harmony with 
the actual condition of thiogs. How bappene it, then, that there has lately 
been going the rounds bere an article from the Richmond Whig, such as— 
published here in an opposite sens2:—would have consigned its publisher 
to the walls of the Fort above-named? In thie remarkable article, we 
read great complaints against the inactivity of the Generals commanding 
on the Southern side, and murmurs against the appoiatment of civilians 
to commands. We find also an announcement that a “ sense of uneasiness 
and distrust is gradually supplanting the geaerous confidence’’ hereto- 
fore reposed in the “ men entrusted with the conduct of the war ;’’ and 
further still, and still more surprising, a frank declaration that under 
certain contingencies “ we bad as well be looking out for terms of sub- 
missio2, and the sooner the better.” Where is the “reign of terror,” 
when euch a voice as this finds utterance io print? 





A Diplomatic Nine Days’ Wonder. 

After lightning comes thander. Two British subjects having been im- 
prisoned in Fort Lafayette without the ordinary process of law—though 
released, after more than a fortnight’s detention in either case, without 
undergoing trial, or receiving apology or compenvation—it was matter 
of course that there should be some remonstrance made by the British 
Government. Nor was it less a matter of course that the American 
Goveroment should reply. The correspondence now appears in print ; 
and the public around us has fallen, with keen relish, upon this encounter 
between a foreign Minister and a Secretary of State. For our own paris, 
we should have been far more profoundly interested in a sight of the 
original remonstrance, if such there were, than we can poxibly be in 
these ex post facto missives. What did Lord Lyonseay, by pen or by word of 
mouth, to Mr. Seward, when he first made complaint on behalf of his coun- 
trymen? How far was the confinement of Messre. Patrick and Rahbming 
terminated or abridged by Lord Lyons’ expostalations? Were those gen- 
tlemen in any degree guilty of treason? If so, why were they not in- 
dicted? Were they altogether innocent? If so, why was no regret ex 
pressed for their arrest? These are questions to which we would fain 
have an answer, were it possible. Wanting the replies to these, the relative 
amoant of point or sarcasm or wit or diecourtesy in the correspondents is 
really a most unimportant matter, although the actual sensitiveness of 
the pa‘ lic mind in regard to international relations, and the babitual 
overstrainings of the press, tend to invest it with a certain significance. 
We bave therefore rome difficulty in dealing with it seriously ; for in 
truth it now belongs to that cless of subjects, in reference to which her Ma- 
jesty’s representative might use the cant diplomatic phrase, “it cannot 
be viewed with indiff ” Translated into action, this phrase means 
simply a shrug of the shoulder and aa intention to let an unpalatable 
subject drop ; and nothing, in the diplomatic world, is so sure to fall clean 
out of sight as one of these occurrences that her Majesty or his Majesty 
or his Exceliency cannot regard without coocerao. They always turo 
their heads in some other direction. 

Deference however must be paid to the taste of readers, and as this 
correspondence has been generally canvaased, our readers will expect a 
word upon it. It seems to us then that to neither side can a prize be 
awarded for perfect success in the art of epistolary tiltiog, though we 
must own that Mr. Seward has in one respect a decided advantage, which 
we acknowledge all the more readily that his pea of late has not done 
him much credit. The chief burden of Lord Lyons’s complaint is that 
the American Constitution forbids, and Congress bas not exceptionally 
authoriced, the President’s exercise of arbitrary power. To this Mr. 
Seward properly replies, that his Government does not look to her 
Britannic Majesty’s legal advisers for an expounding of the Constitu- 
tion, or for an opinion as to the legality of the President’s course. 
It is enough, be infers, that the same law, or (h same want of it, is meted 
out to British residents as to citizens of the Republic. Discrepancies and 
exigencies here must be jadged and determined here ; just as in England 
we take it that an Order in Council would be imperative as regards 
fereigners, whether it did or did not accord with any‘epecial Act of Par- 
liament. Acts of indemnity—and they are not unknown in Great Britain 
—+smooth down difficulties between a nation and its own ralers, not be- 
teen that nation and a foreign one ; and broad questions affecting interna- 
tional righis cannot be,-or at least should not be, argued with the same 
technical nicety as pleas in an Admiralty Court. We have nothing, 
therefore, to do with Congress. If Lord Lyons, in place of citing a 
clause in the Constitution of the United Statee, bad cited the particu- 
lar clause in “ the treaties of amity subeisting between the two nations” 
which he says is “at variance” with the late exercise of despotic power, 
we should have approved the remonstrance as more timely. As it is, 
Mr. Seward may chuckle—of course in a dignified way—when he as- 
serts that the President is “ responsible by law before the highest jadici- 
al tribunal of the Republic, and amenable also to the judgment of bis 
countrymen.” There he might well have stopped. We thank him for 
omitting the habitual allasion to @reece and Rome and posterity ; bat 
he should have omitted also “ the enlightened opinion of the civilized 
world.” That opinion will vary much. It does vary. We beararound 
us, from persons devotedly attached to the Union, much regret expressed 
that the ordinary forms of law have been dispensed with in this law- 
abiding community of New York. The civilized world at large will be 
apt to agree withthis view. 

Again, we think that Lord Lyons, if it were necessary to epistolize 
bereon, omitted two strong grounds of complaint, in not exposing the 
flimsy charges against both Mr. Patrick and Mr. Rabmiog. Even Mr. 
Seward’s ez-parte statement makes it clear that the former was nothing 
More than a living Post-office, through whose hands passed treasonable 








correspondence ; for he is not accused of that peculiar breach of con- 
fidence, for aue exercise of which Sir James Grabam was loaded with 
opprobrium, while a certain model State quietly adopts it as a practice. 
As to Mr. Rabming, seeing that he was not a resident of the United States 
at all, it is difficult for the non-legal and non-official mind to compre- 
heod how he could be guilty of treason, even were it trae that he tried to 
ship cannon from Nassau, N.P., to Wilmiogton, N.C. Such an attempt 
might be flying ia the face of a certain royal proclamation, and woald 
naturally subject bis cannon to seizure. But the question whether he 
could be rightfally arrested in transitu on a charge of treason, because 
he sought a closed market, might, we opine, be contested. 

That paragraph of Mr. Seward’s letter, in which he informs her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers that the President of the U. S. is personified in bis Secre- 
tary of War or of State, we look upon as altogether superfluous. Igno- 
rance of the fact is not to be inferred from Lord Lyons’s allusion to the 
latter’s supreme power over the liberty of British subjects. It is a little 
more deferential in style, a little more in accordance with diplomatic 
usage—that is all—than it would have been to drag in the President’s 
name. Mr. Seward does not ecruple to tax her Majesty’s Ministers with 
ignorance ; probably he would deem it impolite to level the same charge 
at her Majesty. Hs flippant attempt therefore at smartness in this in- 
stance is a failure. His great success is in the clear and forcible manner 
in which, in his closing paragraph, he sets forth the national view, as en- 
tertained at Washington, of the war, its issues, its conduct, and its 
obligations. Lord Lyons traversed the weakest point of his case. Mr. 
Seward, in his reply, expatiated on the strongest of his, 

So end our comments upon this diplomatic ninedays’ wonder. Perhaps 
they will not be quite acceptable to thorough-going John Bulls. If so, we 
are sorry ; but the proverb wisely says fiat justitia, ruat Colum! At least 
they will agree with us, we trust, on a careful reperusal, that they might 
light their pipes with this famous correspondence, and the relations be- 
tween John and Jonathan remain precisely what they are. 


A Few Items concerning North America. 

Viscount Monck, the newly appointed Governor-General of Canada, ar- 
rived at Quebec with his family, by the steam ship North Briton, on Wed- 
nesday. We have no particulars of his Excellency’s landing or reception. 
Sir Edmund Head and family return to England by the Cunard steamer 
of Wednesday next from Boston. 

Colonel Rankin, we are glad to see, has been dismissed from his ap- 
poiatment in the Provincial Militia ; as also one of his junior officera.— 
The Haligonians were greatly delighted on Tuesday of last week by a 
parade on shore of the Marines and seamen of H. M. ships in the harbour 
of Halifax. Between 3000 and 4000 men are said to have been on the 
ground, aad the review and sham-fight to have been a spectacle of un- 
usual interest. Prince Alfred, of course, took part in the battalion that 
landed from the St. George.—From Newfoundland we learn that the Royal 
Newfoundland Companies are to be disbanded or drafted into other corps, 
the military daty of the Island being assigned to a detachment of the 
62d Regiment. 





The Gold Mines of Nova Scotia. 

While steel is bristling in the Southern sun-shine, and lead and iron 
are hurtling through the Southern air, up ia the keener Northern climate 
of Acadia a golden age is dawning on the ivhabitants. To speak seri- 
ously, as befits journalists, we are glad to hear good tidings of the Nova 
Scotian gold-bunters. A very recent visitor at the “ diggings,” aa in- 
telligent observer of the surveys and explorations and washiog: and 
crushings, bas just showa us sundry specimens of the article as exported, 
that quite captivate ao inexperienced eye. His accounts indeed confirm 
to the letter the reasonable expectations of the Hon. Joseph Howe, re- 
published in these cclaumns about a month ago. It appears that, while 
the returns are not so extravagant as to tempt depravity and gambling, 
they are so certaia that hard-working aod honest men may reckon coa- 
fidently on earning « very handsome reward for their toil. To such 
therefore the opportunity is admirable; and if emigrants thither carry 
with them a emall capital judiciously invested, their chonces of success 
are rendered all the surer. 

As maoy enquiries have ben made at our office, on this subject, siace 
we reprinted Mr. Howe's account, we take this opportunity of announc- 
ing that Mr. W. Aufermann, of 55 Maiden Lane, is thoroughly conver- 
sant with it from personal investigation, and wi'!l be glad to make his 
information regarding it usefui (o any interested persons. 

—— 


yA usc. 


The “ Ballo” was repeated on Monday night, for Mr. Uliman’s second Bene- 
fit, with infinite success, a fall and brilliant house testifying its desire to te 
well entertained at the moment, or its interest in keeping alive a hope of 
Opera in the winter. Miss Kellogg, reassured in this her second undertaking 
of Amalia's difficult part, outdid her efforts on the previous occasion, and 
firmly secured herself among the prime donne assolute. A lively interest will 
be felt in the début of this charming young artist in the comic French Operetta, 
“ Les Noces de Jeannette,” on Monday evening next, when that piece and 
“ Betly” and a Concert are to unite their attractions for Mr. Utiman’s profit. 
So novel, rich, and varied a programme is very rarely offered. 

The Philharmonic Reh 1 d on Saturday last, at Irving Hall. 
This comparatively small concert-room was engaged by the Directors when they 
had just reason to expect a large falling-off in their receipts ; bat we are glad to 
hear that—whatever and whoever fails—the Philh ic will be abundantly 
sustained through the season jast commenced, as it has been for several years 
past. 








—— 


obrama. 


Mach space has been given to Mr. Clarke, who began another term at the 
Winter Garden on Monday night; but I doubt whether he is not the best 
standard of comparison and general text we shall get this long while. That he 
is a very pleasant theme to dwell upon without reference to criticism I know 
by the hearty congratulations exchanged by those who have been to see him. 
He reigns again, and his mimic world revolves in sunny cycles. He summons 

happy spirits. He puts life right sideup. These are the simple functions of a 
very small class of artists; and how they are envied, let the full record of a 
season's first appearances on any stage declare. The more searching you 
make your analysis of his and kindred styles, the better are you satisfied, and 
the less are you informed. Nature’s finest flavours and odours are to the fruits 
and flowers, what a certain genius—which may be called the Dickens genius—is 


dress has also something to do in the same matter, although the laxity ob- 
served in American theatres is favourable to merry abandonment. Add to this 
the fact that there is seldom anything very funny, except to a little child who 
is set down in the midst of the world and laughs to see it so easy and bright, 
that comic papers are printed, and that punsters are permitted to go free—and 
admit that the quality of laughter is strained. Well, then, I havo heard special 
mention made repeatedly by intelligent men of the utter heartiness and unani- 
mity of the laughter Mr. Clarke brings out of a house ; and in the midst of it, 
when one is shaking frown circumference to centre, there is no twinge of remorse 
at craelty committed. For one, I feel that there is something better than the 
cold realism of Mr. Thackeray or Mr. Walcot, and rejoice even in the exaggera- 
tions of Mr. Dickens or Mr. Clarke, because these latter recognise the certain 
goodness that lies in all human things, and are charitable enough to give man 
pictures of himself which suggest, by their very enormity, that the true cours? 
of mirth is quite extriusic. 

I sincerely hope Mr. Clarke will play the part of Tilly Slowboy, in the drama 
founded on Dickens’ “ Cricket on the Hearth,” during this engagement. The 
man must feel deeply all human nature, and be able to get very close to the 
heart, who could so totally divest himself of sex, and so tenderly, if roughly, 
play the woman, as I distinctly remember this actor did at his own 
theatre in Philadelphia. I think of this past experience of his power, 
indeed, as of a strange dream. His figure rises up, bare-armed, short- 
skirted, chubby, rosy with the kitchen soap and the baby's kisses, and waddles 
about the house of John Peerybingle, or rocks and crones beside the cradle. 
The baby be my witness that, except in those moments of spinster oblivious 
ness which were pecaliar to the Slowboy, he (she) was a gentle guardian. I 
recall his (her) great wondering eyes and inanely gaping mouth, and recollect 
that while the heart stirred with pity to see the violent manner of Mrs. John 
Wood toward the branheaded hope of the Peerybingles—Mrs. Wood first played 
the part in New York—which was let drop upon the stage often and hard 
enough to convert it intoa Peerybingle jelly, the sensibilities of young wives, 
as also those of the mothers of large families, were excited by the delicacy with 
which Mr. J. 8. Clarke handled the exacting offspring. I presume that this per: 
formance would attract more attention by its originality and curious excellence 
than any late event in the theatres of New York, and that for this very reason 
the management will continue Mr. Clarke in the performance of a drama 
which nearly all the play-goers have already seen, and which is in at least ques- 
tionable taste at this time when feeling about its central idea is so distracted. 

I thank Mr. Clarke for a good chance of comparison. A signal indelicacy of 
Mr. Blake brought to the mind, lately enjoying the Wallack play, the reflection 
that the individuality of the actor is becoming in our day too exclusively 
the actor's art. It is strictly true that we now associate few of 
even the leading actors with special parts, except of the person. 
How fatal this is to all cultivation and progress may be realized by 
thinking (a little cruelly, perhaps) how much more interesting are even the 
cradest creations of the dramatist than the actor's glorification of himself, It 
has always been to me a peculiarity of Wallack’s (which I select as having 
been the fairest representative of the intelligence of the stage,) that the per- 
formers appeared to be quite absorbed with a little affair of their own. It was 
a nice bit of Happy Family business, which Barnum himself might have envied. 
There was never a possibility of dissociating actor and part—they always were 
dissociated, and actor was inevitably uppermost. There is a certain expression 
of Mr. Lester Wallack’s teeth which must keep his mind intent upon his mouth 
for a long period beforehand, and such dental meditation cannot but be unfavour- 
able to histrionic development of heroic character. Who cares, you say ; the 
young ladies are just as fond of that delicious, although time-worn, glance of 
Mr. Lester's eyes, as if it were legitimately directed from the moist orbs of a 
hero ; and, for their part, they like him and Mrs. Hoey and Miss Gannon and Mr. 
Blake, and others, to come down and hang over the footlights. But a vulgar 
man may obtrude a gross personality. It is notorious that Mr. Blake often does, 
Thus even the uncritical are made to grieve. Close identification with the 
part in. hand forbids this colossal vanity to erect itself over the actor's style. 

I do not think the argument for the actors, that few modern parts are worthy 
of embodiment, a good one, We only ask that the familiar and universal types 
should be consistently pursued ; and in eccentric departures from these types 
lies about,the only chance the modern times afford for an immortality in which 
person and part are subtly blended. If generations to follow should trouble 
themselves with things contemptible, they will certainly breathe together the 
names of Sothern and Dundreary. 

It may be not bypercritical to intimate that a change of company once a 
week, or even once & fortnight, is not a signal illustration of sagacious manage- 
ment. The kaleidescope at the Winter Garden is really bewildering. I fancy 
that when the sweepers go about through the dust and darkness of the stage, 
shadowy forms steal out and confront them, these being the relics of the last 
company or the last but one. And of many of these] am compelled to wish 
that the brush might overtake them, and consign them to a softand comfortable 
rubbish-heap. The presence of so much disappointment also engenders a sour 
aroma about the house. Bitter actors, with their mouldy reminiscences of the 
Park, stop the healthful currents of enjoyment. I believe there is a College 
somewhere for Decayed Actors ; but it is well known that of all the professions, 
this is the slowest to acknowledge the mould. INIGO. 


Fatts and Fancies, 


Sir James Ferguseon, M.P., and the Hon. Mr. Bourke, sailed for Liver- 
pool on Wedae day.——— We have to report the arrival of Prince Na- 
poleon and the Princess Clotilde, ou board their steam yacht, in the first 

lace at St. Joba’s, N. F., and subsequently at Brest. At the capital of 
Rewicandiaad their stay was limited to one day, ioformal courtesies be- 
ing quietly interchanged with the Governor. The Imperial visitors 
drove about, to see the romantic scenery of the neighbocrhood. 
The U. S. Commissioners of the World’s Fair in 1862 have formally re- 
quested the President to send a national vessel to England, to coavey 
such goods as American contributors may desire to exhibit. At 
the late t auction sale of App! ’ book ig t to Montreal, 
a copy of Audabon’s Birds of America was purchased for $1,020. The 
sam was raised by subscription, that the costly work might be presented 
to the University Library.————The widow of the late sculptor, Thos. 
C. Crawford, has been married in Italy to Luther Terry, Eeq., one of the 
most esteemed of the American painters resident in Rome. A 
waggish editor says that the “ King of Hollaod bas jast met bis Parlia- 
ment, and congratulated them on the state of their irrigation and foreign 
relations, regretted the condition of the dykes and the colouies, reported 
a redaction of the national debt, and generally made declarations which 
irresistibly suggest the honesty and industry of the Dutch—and their 
general likeness to beavers.’ —A considerable migration of 
coloured people is reported, from Western Canada to Hayti. 
“ What is the object of ali government?” said Sydney Smith. ~The 
object of all government is roast mutton, potatoes, claret, a stout 
constable, an honest justice, a clear highway, a free chapel. What trash 
to be bawliog in the streets about the Green Isle, the Isle of the Ocean, 
the bold anthem of ‘ Erin go bragh!’ A far better anthem would 
be Erin go bread and cheese, Erin go cabins that will keep out 
the rain, Erin go pantaloons without holes in them.” 
Mesers. Joha Brougham and George Jordan have appeared with decided 
snecess, at the Princess’s Theatre, London, in the former’s comed 
“Playing with Fire.” A beautifally illamioated Certificate of 
, done on vellum, after the manner of the famous “ Hours” of 
Anne ot Brittany, has been showo us by Mr. H. M. Akeroyd, of 229 
Dene 1 
































to the art creations of a few, defying criticism which they instigate and ging 
curiosity in contentment at the last. If you affect analogy, and often go to see 
this new comedian, I invite you to a study of those same effectsof his per- 
formance which are produced by any page of Dickens. I place his name in a 
line with that most illustrious one without fear, for 1am not mistaken in read. 
ing in Clarke’s open face a genial and rich nature, the quickest sympathy, and 
an exhaustless energy. It is, indeed, in the intimacy of his relations with the 
part he is playing, ard in his continued fondness for a pet feature, that the re- 
semblance is striking. Instantaneous revelations of character by physical 
means are part of the analogy. 

There is a simpler test. I believe there is no such traitor to the real feelings 
as laughter, and that the common varieties of it are notorious shams. One rea- 
son is that many excellent persons do not like to relinquish their consciousness 
even for a moment ; and when they are amused, it is under protest and with a 
large reserve of credit to themselves. Many laugh by sympathy, and they are 
liable to lose their props and come down to conspicuous silliness. The style of 





f these were days for me ben | and giviog iu —- we 
ould commend bim to young e of our acquaintance ——The Com- 
“len of Patents has Tecided epainet McCormick’s septestes for the 
extension of bis reaper patent of 1847. There has been an immense pressure 
of interest and legal pleading at a, to secare a continuance of 
he poly Mr. L Olipbant is on bis return home in- 
valided, in consequence of the injaries received in the murderous attack 
made on the British Legation in Yedo, on the night of the 5th of Jaly 
last. He had been only one week io Japan. The Prince of Wales, 
on his retarn from the Continent, proceeded immediately to Balmoral. 

—Mr. E. Watkins Edwarde, accompanied by bis friends Mr. Harri- 
gon Ainsworth and Mr. Lyster O’Beirne, arrived at Paris on the 28th 
alt. in bis steam- t Penelope, having successfully navigated the Seine. 
This is the firet lish yacht that bas ever been moored off the Tuile- 
ries. The long-announced volumes on the Crimean War, by 
Mr. Kinglake, are, at length, in a forward state. The Lord 
Lieutenancy of Monmouthshire, rendered vacant by the death of 
Mr. Leigh, will, it is said, be offered by the Premier to Lord Lianover. 
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——— aA recent match for the champlonsbip of the ploughmen, open 
to all Enziand, which took place at Northampton, was woo by a slender 
outh. —The anonal entertainment giveo by the Dowager Marchio- 
ness of Loudoaderry to ber Irish teoantry took place on the 26h ult. at 
Carolovgh, near Belfast. There were about three huodred present, aod 
the Marchioness made them a speech as usual. —There died re- 
cently at Marseilles the Greek Archimandri‘e of the Levantiae comma- 
nity of tbat city, Papa Kalinikor, who was one of the few suarvi- 
vors of the notorious Tarkish massacre in the isle of Chio, perpe- 
trated in 1821 at the first outbreak of ibe Greek war for indepen- 
dence. —The Constitucional of Madrid says that a project bas been 
submitted to the Queen of Spaia for eclling all the royel domains, except 
the palaces io which she resides, and for investing the proceeds in 
vernment stock, the revenues from which would beloog to the civil 
ist. By this plao it is believed a large addition to the royal income 
would be obtained. No decision on the plan has, however, been come 
to.————Mesers. Hurst & Blackett will soon publish “ The Life and 
Correspondence of Admiral Sir Charles Napier, K. C. B..” by Maj.-Gen. 
Napier. —The late Duke of Buckiogbam left behind bim a private 
diary, which diary is to be immediately published. The subjects 
of the Kiog of Wartemberg celebrated ov the 28th alt, the eightieth an- 
niversary of the birth day of their sovereign, who is the oldest monarch 
in Europe. —It has been computed that the whole number of 
copies of the Scriptares io existence ia the world, before the present 
century, did not exceed four millions. There is one society, the 
Brirish aod Foreiga Bble Society, of which the annual issue for 
1831 was 470929 Bibles aod Testaments, and in the year 1861, 
1,917,897 copies, or an incresse of 307 per cent, The aggregate 
issue of Bibles from Great Britain every year is now 4,000 000, or 
as many as existed in the world before the present ceotury ——_—— 
A new rival to Harper and the Atlantic is about to take the field. Early 
in December, Mr. G. P. Patoam, of New York. and Mr. J. R Gilmore, of 
Boston, wi!l iseae a magazine entitled Zhe Continental Monthly, ander the 
editor+bip of Mr.Charles G. Leland, to wbom we wish every success. 
Among tte booty takea by the French soldiers at Pekio, was a valuable 
and curious work of art, viz., a figure of a camel in solid silver, nearly 
twenty inches bigb, bearing on its back a cloak, and its hump beiog de- 
corated with diamonds, rubies, « mera!ds, and o' ber precious stones. This 
statoette, oa which the word “ Loadon” is engraved, is said to be worth 
70,000 f ance, —A eplendid squariam bas been inaugorated in the 
Jardin d’Accl'mstion in the Bois de Boulogne. The bailding i+ a gal- 
lery 150 feet loog. ——-—The marriage of Viscount Sandon and Lady 
Mary Frances Cecil, eldest daughter of the Marquis of Exeter, took place 
on the 3d inst. ia London. —Sir Heory Bulwer bas presented his 
lilliputiao steam yacht, the Cinderella, to the Saltan’s 800, ——-——Capt. 
Burton, the traveller, is writing an account of bis experiences of Mor- 
mon life, under the title of “ The City of the Saints.’——-——The Suol- 
tan has created a new Order of Ottoman Koighthood, usder the title of 
the Nishan Osmanie, the decorations of wh cb, ualike those of the Med- 
jidie, will be coaferred only for very d stiaguisbed civil or military ser- 
vices, or oa personages of exalted rank._—————The Duke of Manches- 
ter is engaged in prepariog from bis family papers a couple of volames 
for the press, illustrative of the his'ory of English rociety from Queen 
Elizabeth to Queen Aone. The work is expected for the coming season, 
The Siamese Ambasrators have left France on their retaro 
home ————-An advertisement bas appeared in the N. ¥. Daily Times 
asking for operatives in the building trades, who are wanted in Liver- 
pool !—_————It is ramoured that the Lord Lieutenantcy of Devonsbire, 
rendered vacaot by the death of the late Earl Fortescue, will be con- 
ferred upon the Earl of Por'smoatb. The last report gave it to Earl 
Rasee!] The whaler Aler( arrived at Peterbead, Eogland, onthe let 
intt. from Cumberland Straits, where she was frozen in during the whole 
of last winter, the crew having euff-red great privations, and one half of 
them, ten io namber, having died from cold and ecurvy ——There 
bas never been more than one coronation of a Prussian King ; and that 
one occurred 160 years ago. The exploring schooner United States 
from the Arctic last from Halifax. bas arrived at Boston. Dr, 
Hayee’s narrative is ia print ; bat contains little novelty. Mr. Sountag, 
it are, died from cold, baviog uofortanately failen through a coating 
of thin ice, while absent from the veseel and in search of Esquimaox and 
doge. Mr. G. V. Brooke appears at Drary-lane Theatre in 
London, on the 28th inst. as Othello. 
———= 

EDUCATION RETURNS. 

A perfect storm of indignation bas been aroused in England by an Eda- 
cational Minute recently issued by the Committee of Privy Council hav- 
ing controul of the department of public expenditure. There teachers, 
afer receiving their education in the training colleges, become the ra- 
laried servants of the crown, receiving so mach per annum, advancing 
from a mini toa i allowance after several years service. 
The expenditure was growing very fast, and the results were not felt to 
be quite satiefectory. One portion of the new minute provides that the 
eueke of salary to be hereafter accorded’to the teachers wil! depend e}to- 
getber upon the result of examinations in the simpler breaches, viz. : 
reading, writing. and arithmetic. On one side the minute is aitacked as 
leaving out of question religious instruction, bitberto givea an impor 
tant place in examinations. It is also urged that the system of payment 
by reulis will lead to the neglect or exclusion from school of the dull 
scbolars who need training most, or the aband: nt of the pr of 
teaching by the best masters. The London Times and Daily News both 
combat these objectione, and urge the necessity of judging of the work 
done for the government money, by the results produced. They hold 
that it will induce parents to let their cbildren longer at school, will lead 
managers or trustees of schools, and the teachers them-elves, to bring a 
pressure 'o bear upon them to that end—and that that will be a great 

nt gained. As for religious instraction, the State (says the News) 
no desire to interfere in that—that is for the 8 of the 















































At an early period ia life, under the ic fluence of ideas quite allowable in 
a young nobleman who represen'ed Sir Hagh Montgomery of Chevy 
Chae, be go up the famous touroameot which was to evoke the spirit 
of the chivalrous age, and which inde -d produced a lasting effect on the 
minds of maoy persons who witoessd it. The pageant wa: go-geous. 
Lady 8S ymour, now Dachess of Som-rset, was the Quen of Beauty, and 
the present Emperor of the French oae of the Kaignts—Lord Eg!nton 
took no very p omioent part in political life ; aod wheo, in 1852, on 
Lord Derby’s acces-ion to power, he was appointed t» the Lord Lieaten- 
aocy of Ireland, the Opposition sneered and the Ministerialiats doubted ; 
but both were discovered t» have made a great mistake, when in the 
course of a few moathe he attained to a popularity never accorded to 
any cf bis pred-ce-sors, He displayed abilities for which he bad never 
got credit; be was accessible aod gevial ; above all, for the firat time in 
Ireland during a bundred years, be exbibited the novel spectacle of a 
sobleman resolved to govern the country withoat reference to party ; 
and thus was turned the first leaf in the history of Ireland’s social ad- 
vancemeot, Oa the overthrow of Lord Derby’s administration, in 1853, 
he was necessarily recalled ; bat oo the reinstatement of the Conserva- 
tives, in 1858. he r-turaed to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant ; of course re- 
tiring when Lord Derby resigned in 1859.—Asa landlord. Lord Eglio- 
ton took great interest ia agricaltural improvements, Hv» was fond of 
out-door games, and there were few be ter curlers or bowlers in Scotland. 
He preserved his attachment to field sports, but at the same time n0 one 
more highly appreciated intelectual cultivation, aad he endeavoured to 
the utmost to promote the diffusion of education through every class of the 
community. The Scottish right+ question was warmly espoused by Lord 
Eg:iotoa, on grounds which have been mach wisrepressented by the press. 
The late Sir Robert Peel, on the death of the Earl of Glasgow, appointed 
him Lord-Liru‘enant of Ayrshire. In the early part of the Earl of Aber- 
deen's ministry that eminent statesman presented bim with the Order of 
the Thistle. He was elected Lord Rector of Glasgow University in No- 
vember, 1852, and was Colonel of tbe Ayrsbire Militia from 1836 to 1852, 
whea he resigned.—The late earl married, first, 17th February, 1841, 
Theresa, widow of Capt. Cockerell, R N., and daughter of Mr. Charles 
Neweomen, by whom be leaves surviving iseae, Archibald Wm. Lerd 
Montgomerie, Lady Egidia, born 1843, and married a few months back 
to Lord Reudlesham ; the Hon. Se:on Montolieu, born in May. 1846; 
and the Hon. George A. Montgomerie, born in Febraary, 1848. His 
lordsbip married, secondly, in 1858 (his first couatess dying in December, 
1853), Lady Adela Cupel, only daughter of the Earl and Countess of 
Essex, who died suddenly in Edinburgh on the 31st cf last December.— 
The lamented peer is succeeded in the earldom by his eldest sou Lord 
Montgomerie. born 3rd December, 1841. His lordship has been some few 
yeers in the Royal Navy as midshipman, bat we believe bas relinquished 
the idea of adopting it as a p ofeasion.—The families of Viscount and 
Viscountess Inges're, the Hon. Captain and Mrs. Nortb, Sir Charles and 
Lady Lamb, Lod and Lady Rendlesham, and several others of rank are 
placed in mouraing by the demise of his lordship. 


Lorp Ponsonsy.—Intelligence bas reached England of the death of 
Lord Ponsonby, which took place on the 2ad inet in Bavaria. The de- 
ceased nobleman was the postbamous son of the late Major-General the 
Hon. Sir William Ponsonby, K.C.B., by the sixth daagbter of the first 
Lord Southampton, and was bora at Hampstead on the 6th February, 
1816. He succeeded to the title as third baroa on the death of bis uncle 
in 1855. The second baron was a distinguished diploma'ist, and was her 
Majes'y’s amba+eador at Constantinople from 1832 to 1837, and at Vienna 
from 1846 to 1851. He obtained a viecountey, which became extiuct at 
his death, while the barony reverted to the deceased peer. Th» beir 
presumptive is his uncle, the Hon. George Pousonby. 


Str J. M. Ripper, Bart.—Sir J. M. Riddell, Bart., died on the 28th 
ult., at Leamiug'o), in his seventy-fifth year. He succeeded bis grand- 
father when tea years of age, and was edacated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1807. He was also a deputy-liecutenant of 
Argylisbire. This family is descended from Geoffrey Rude), Baron of 
Blaye, in Guienne, who came to Eogiand with William I., and whose son 
Geoffrey. Lord Justicary of England, married Geva, doughter of Hugh 
Lupus, Earl of Chester. He is succeeded by his son, Thomes Milles, who 
was born in Edinbargb, in 1822, and is twin with his sister. 


Tue Vicar or Harrow.—We regret to announce the death of the Rev. 
John William Cunniogbam, M.A., vicar of darrow-on the Hill, and the 
oldest beneficed clergyman in the diocess of London. Mr. Cunningham 
was educated at St. Joho’s College, Cambridge, and graduated in 1802, 
being the filth wrangler, in the same year with Dr, Stanley, late Bi-hop 
of Norwich; Mr. Satton, afierwards the Spcaker of the House of Com- 
mons and Lord Canterbury, and Dr. Godfrey, late Presideat of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. Havi: g beld various preferments in the Church, he 
was nominated by Lord Northwick to the vicarage of Harrow, which he 
bas beld up to the present time. The rev. gentleman was a thorough 
and earnest evangelical, and took great pride fo the fact that be bad infla- 
enced the election of three evangelical head-masters to the mastership 
of Harrow School—namely, Dr. Longley, now Archbishop of York ; Dr. 
Vaughan, vicar of Doncaster; and Mr. Butler, the present head master. 
The vicarage of Harrow, which is worth about £800 a year, falls to the 
gift of Lord Northwick, the patron. All the shops in Harrow were closed 
us a mark of reepect to the memory of the deceased vicar. His son is 
the scretary of Kiog’s College, London. 


Mr. Arruvr Surra.—Mr. Artbur Smith, tbe only brother of Mr. Albert 
Smith, whom be has only survived sume eighteen months, died on the 
Ist inst., in Wilton street, Belgrave square, iu his thirty-seveoth year. 
Mr. Aribor Smith was well-koown io literary and theatrical circles as 
one of the clearest miaded and most practical men of the day. He bad 
the mavagement of his brother’s entertainment, and all the business ar- 





acbool to settle with the teacher, quite apart from any ection of the 
government. May not a bint be derived from this controversy, 
valuable to the Superintendvnots of schools, and Councils of public 
instroction ia Canadat Should not grants bere be regulated by the re- 
sulte of work, as reported on by the inspectors? Our stat show 
that so many pupils are taught each branch of common schoo! educa- 
tion ; bat, except in read'nz, we have no record how many bave made 





rang ot Mr. Charles Dickens’ Readings were entrasted to bis care. 
He was one of the Committee of the Thames Fisheries Preservation So- 
ciety, and the suthor of a clever end witty little book called “ The 
Thumes Angler.” _ 

Mr. Vaxpennorr, Sexr.— We regret to announce’the death of this cele- 
brated actor, which tcek place on Friday evening at bis residence, 34, 
North Bank, Regeut’s Park. Mr. Vundenboff carries to his grave the 





decent es. The Irish returns are made up by the Iospectors, 
pr wovaltn,” Tes we see it carefully set forth in a recent return, 
S of 165 794 child ined in ding, 38 per cent were fouad 
able to read ia the second book of leseoos correctly, and 19 per cent in 
the third, with ease and intelligence. Of 91 984 examined in writing, 38 
pel cent wrote on paper fairly, and 13 per cent with ease and freedom. 
Of 128,940 examined in arithmetic, 29 per ceat were able to set down ac- 
curately avy number of not more than seven places of figures ; 47 per 
cent could work somes in subtraction ; 23 per cent io compound (money) 
division ; 13 per cent in proportion and practice, &e., kc. Such returns 
show us more distinctly what we desire to know, bow many cbildren 
bave really received instruction, not simply bow many are in school and 
in certain classes,— Montreal Gazette, Oct. 21. 


Ovituary. 


Tux Ear or Eottton, K-T.—This worthy Scottish nobleman, whose 
death wes announced in the Albion of last week, died on the 4th inst. at 
Mr. Whyte Melvilie’s seat, St. Andrews, Fifesbire. It appears that the 
late Earl was engaged during the afternoon of the Ist iust, io playiog 
at golf, aod was apparently in robust bealth. He dined with Mr. Mel- 
ville in the evening, and exbibited his usual cheerfulness ; but before the 
soe Soent he was seized with a fit of apoplexy, which at once ren- 








bim unconscious. In that lamentable state be contioued until bis 
demise.—The late Right Hon. Archibald William Montgomerie, Earl of 
Eglinton and Lor! Montgomerie ia the peerage of Scotland. and Baron 
Ardrossan ia the United Kingdom, was the only son of Archivald Lord 
Montgomerie. eldest son of Hugb. 12th Bsrl of Eglinton, by Lady Mary, 
@augbter and beir of Archibald, 11th Earl of March. He was bora 29'b 
September, 1812, #0 that he only ny | completed his 49th year. Oa 
the death of bis grandfather, Hagb, the 12th earl, December 14, 1819, be 
succeeded to the honours of the family and extensive ancestral domaios 
in Scotiand, being, as may be from the above, oa his ace~s-ion 
to the title only in bis eighth year. For a long series of years the Ear! 
of Eglinton was an honourable supporter of the turf, and at one pe- 
riod ove of the largest and best reciog studs in the country. His suc- 
cess on the turf was considerable. {n 1542 be won the St, Leger with 


Flying Dutchman. The Derby of 1849 was won a bis lordsbip’s last- 
ph ne Van Tromp won the ap in 1848. Shortly 
after the Earl of Eglinton won the celebrated match for 1,000 guineas 
at the York a ee. by his celebrated Fiying Duteb- 
man defeating of Zetland’s Voltigeur, his lordebip gave 
tu very seldom afer attended the chief race meet- 
had been formerly so distinguished a supporter.— 


: 
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isbed reputation of a long aod honourable life. For some time 
he bad given up the practice of bis profeseion, but, though in his 72d year, 
he was erect aud active, and bore every promise of enjoying for many 
years to come the warm attachment of a select circle of friends, who 
valued him for the kindliness of bis nature and his many virtues.—Lon- 
don Daily News. — 

At Tien-Tsin, North of China, Capt. Atchison, H.M.’s 67th Regt, Depy.- Assist. 
Quarmr,-Gen.—At Slade, near Kingsbridge, Fortescue Wells, Esq.. Capt. R.A., 
and magistrate of the county ot Devon.—At Nusseerabad, India, E. Maunder, 
Lieut. 3d Dragoon Guards.—At St. Kitt’s, West Indies, the Venzrable Arch- 
deacon Poore.—At FPisherrow, Musselburgh, Bvt.-Capt. J. Diddep, late of the 
4ist Regt.—From the effects of sun-stroke, contracted in India, -Colonel 
Cleaveland, R.A.— At Kensington, C. H. Marshall, Esq., late by ey: 
At New Chariton, Kent, Capt. B. N. R. Gatehouse, of the Gold A ry. 
—At Taka, North China, Lieut. H. Bond, R.A.—At Penarth, near Cardiff, Capel 
} wegen Leigh, Esq., Lord Lieutenant of the county of Monmouth, 85. 
The particulars of his death are recorded elsewhere.— At Bath, H. H. Conolly, 
me. Capt. R.A.—At Blackheath, James Thurlow, Esq., for upwards of 50 years 
clerk in the Bank of England.—Capt. C. H. Marshall, of the Sist Regt. and 
5th Royal Veteran Battalion—At Bayswater, Mr. Charles 

ublisher.—Oa the 24th of September there died, at Heidelberg, Schlosser, the 

Spee eae pee it is stated, but of the weak- 
ness of old age. Apo a te a HT ee 
his countrymen extol bis impartial: y as & writer. The fourth edition of his 
“ History of the Eighteenth Century,” in eight volames, was published last year. 
—At St. Heliers. Jersey, Admiral "George Le Geyt, aged 84—At Babbicombe, 
near Torquay, Capt. J. Evans, U ‘ 


appotniments. 


The Earl of Clarendon, K.G., who is ited to represent H. M. as Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary at the coronation the + EL will be accour 
panied hy the following suite: W. Villiers Lister ( writer to the Foreign- 
office), private secretary ; Mr. Cornell eee, (of the Foreign-office), Lord 
Be Kerr (A to H. M. Mission at Frankfort), and Lords Dangan 


of Wigton and Kir! bright, v. Erskine D. Sandford, Esq., dec.—A good aa- 
thority states that the Consul-Generalship at Milan, vacant by the death of Mr. 
Loftus Otway, will be either abolished or reduced to a low rank—most proba- 
bly the former, by which a saving of £800 per annum will be eflected. 


Arutp. 

Exrecrep Trous.s at Tue Caps or Goop Horr.—In consequence 
the report of ao outbreak among the Zala Caffres the Master of the Sa- 
) nsw ndaa ame Natal was commissioned to Grabam’s Town and Cape 

‘own to send up all available forces, Sir Geor, immediately de- 
epatobed the 59.b Regiment ander command Col. , ia the 
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Narcissus, 50, trom the Cape, where the garrison was in the meantime oo- 


and H of the Guards).—David Hector, E-q., advocate, to be Sneriff 





cupied most rpiritedly only by Volunteers, under Col, en 
rival it was Sieee thee the expected outbreak had woul the 
accused chief, Ketchwayo, having sent in tokens of peace. The 59 b re- 
mained at Durban, Natal. The¢roops on the frontier are under com- 
mand of Lieut. Goveraor-Gencral Wynyard. The acting Colonial 
Sveretary, Mr. Soathey, is discharging ‘he daties of acting Governor at 

Cape Town.—Letler from the Cave, Aug. 21. 


The Nor’ Wester says 300 regolars are to be sent from home to Red 
River to replace the detachment of Royal Canadian Rifles, which hag 
left Fort Garry, bat is likely to be detained at York Factory for the 
wiater.——The non-commissioned officers of the Ist battalica 8th, “ the 
King’s” Regiment bave just celebrated at Aldershot the fourth anniver- 
sary of the capture of Delhi. The 78th Higblanders aleo took part,—_ 
A letter from Paris (in allusion to a remarkable rovelty already noticed 
in our columaor) says that all otber inventions sink, and well they ma 
into nothing, before a new one, by which a “foot soldier in heavy merek’ 
ing order is enabled to walk in the water without sinking. It consists of a 
pair of India-rabber boots and trousers, all of one piece, which are filled 
with air a little below ihe waist, aod beavily weighted at the feet. With 
these trousers on a detachment bas frequently crossed the lake of Vip- 
cennes, where the water is about 15 feet deep, firing their muskets, and 
loading as they went. The men sink about 2 feet, the water barel 
reaching the top of their thighs, and appear not to have any difficulty 
keeping their balance and moving along.” 





Waxr-Orrice, Oct. 8.—3d Drag Gds: Capt Edgeworth, 5th Lancers, to be Capt, 
v Boucher, who ex. 7th Hussars: Lt-Col Scudmore, CB, 14th, to be Lt-Col, y 
Sir W Rassell, Bart.,CB, whoex. 8th: Lt Biddle, to be Capt, v de Winton, 
dec. 15th: F H Gregory, gent, to be Cor, bp. 9th Ft: Lt Jeffares to be Inst 
of Musk, v Lt Gipps, who res that app. 10th: Sere-Maj Smith to be Qtrmstr. 
llth: T A Kemble, to be En, b-p. 13th: En M’Mullin, 59th, to be Lt, w-p, y 
Conyngham, cashiered by sentence of Gen Court Martial. 17th: Lt Hartwell, 
to be Capt, b-p, v Urquhart, who ret; En Aylmer, to be Lt,b-p. 22d: Pymstr- 
Serg W Jones, to be Qrtmr, v Clinton, who ret on b-p. 23d: Asst-Surg “Lang. 
staff, 10th, to be Asst-Surg, v Squire, supposed to be drowned. 26th: En . 
to be Lt, bp, v Barton, who ret ; G S Hughes, to be Ea b-p. 32d: Lt Radd, 
W I Reg, to be Lt, v Gray, whoex. 35th: Lt Tedlie to be Capt, b-p ; En Poste 
t» be Lt, bp; En Semple, 11th, to be En. 40th: Lt Fisher, 82d, to be 3 
b-p. v\Hare, cash. 66th: En Michell to be Instruct of Musk, v Lt Hughes, 
67th: F T Blake, to be En, b-p, v Patch, who ret. 70th; Lt Bill to be Adjt, ¥ 
Lt Menteath, who res that app. 72d: Assist-Surg Pearson, M.D, Rifle Brig, to 
be Assist-Surg. 74th: Lt Thomson to be Capt b-p, v Brydon, who ret ; Ea 
Hall to be Lt b-p; D D M'L Macleod to be En bp. 82d: Ea M’Kenna to be Lt 
bp; W F F Grant to be En b-p. 87th: En Smith to be Lt wp, v Cockell, dect 
Rifle Brig : Lt Slade to be Capt b-p, v Eccles. who ret; En Boyle to be 2 
En Seymour, 16th, to be Ea. 24 W I Regt: En Kinloch to be Lt b-p, v i 
who ret; Eo Keene, RI Wilts Militia, to ve En b-p; M M’Gregor to be En w- 
3d: Lt Sykes, b-p, late Land Transp Corps, to be Lt, and is perm to ret by cake, 
Royal Newfoundland Companies: En Cillmor to be Lt and Adjt w-p. Depot 
Batt : Maj Hardy to be Lt Col w-p, v Bvt-Col Crofton, dec.; Capt and A 
M'Donald to be Maj w-p; Capt Godfrey, 73d Ft, to be Adjt, v Hanbam, dec; 
Capt Gregorie, 23d, to be Adjt. 


Navup. 

Tue “Mersey” ix tae West Inpres,—H. M.’s screw s'exm frigate 
Mersey, 40 guns, 1,000 horse-power, commanded by Captain C.ldwell, 
C.B., arrived bere vn Sunday afternoon, 10 days from Cay West, Fiorida, 
—Since the time she left Halifax, the Mersey bas been round the West 
Indian station, having visited Bermuda, Jamaica, Havana, Colon (Pana- 
ma), and Vera Cruz, Wherever the went, the Mersey caused quite an 
excitement, owing to ber immenre length and great tonnage. and singu- 
lar beauty of model. At Havana she was inspected by the Captain Ge- 
neral of Caba, and all the authorities. At Vera Cruz the Governor of 
the Province and suite paid a private visit, as diplomatic relations were 
euspended between the two countries. At Panama, the Consular body 
were entertained by Captain Caldwell. The good people of Mexico were, 
we believe, somewhat astonished when they beard that though the Mersey 
had to anchor three miles off the city, yet that she could make ber pre- 
sence fel there at double that distanee. The advent of such a large veseel 
at Vera Cruz—which bas always been a peaceful towo—caused conside- 
rable anxiety, at first, in the minds of the people, for oo thought that 
forbearance bad come to an eod, after the robbery of six hondred thou- 
sand dollars from the British Legation !—At H the Mersey. uafor- 
tanately, canght the yellow fever. The closeness of the harbour, and 
the abseace of anything that might be called a tide, render that port the 
very hotbed of this fatal disease. Of the twelve cases which have oc- 
curred, two bave proved fatal ; all the others have recovered. Nopraise 
can do jastice to Captain Caldwell for the promptitade with which be ar- 
rested its progress by turning the rhip’s bead North. Cold ie the greatest 
enemy of yellow fever, and it was proved in the present instance, for as 
the temperature fell, so the sick became convalescent. It is to be de- 
plored that men-of-war do not adopt this practice as a rule, instead of 
cruising at sea, ia the same latitude in which the disease is received. — 
The Mersey bas lost but one officer—viz., Mr. Rogers, Ass’t Sargeon, who 
died on board the Racer, whither be bad been lent to attend the sick, 
H's demise bas caused profound sorrow get his brother officers, to 
whom be was much eodeared, by his generous disposition and by aia ge- 
nial bumour.—lIt may give some idea to our readers of bow the 
of a vessel of war is reduced by sickness, when we say, that twelve men 
falliog ill cause six'y to be placed hors du combat. Each sick person re- 
quires, more or less, four nurses—that is, ove to relieve the ouher. This 
number is necessary, in order that the attendants may not become fe- 
verieh themselves by constant vicinity tothe infected person ; and also, 
on account of the weak state of the paticnt, whose slightest want re- 
quires to be instantly attended to; so that nursing in a warm climate is 
no sinecare.—We are happy to see, thet, at present, the crew of the 
Mersey are perfectly healthy,—every trace of the fever haviag disap- 
peared.— Abridged from the “ Morning Chronicle,” Oct. 15. 


It may not be uninteresting to our readers to know that there are 54 
sbips of war now under constraction at tne Royal Dock and other private 
yards, many of which are in a very forward state for lauoching. This 
returo, which bas been carefally compiled, will show tbat these vessels 
will carry an aggregate of 1.254 guns, are of 10930 horee-power, and 
95,255 tons. ——There were at Naples on the 27th alt. the followin 
ships, composing Admiral Martio’s ant :—The Marlimrough, Ist 
(flagebip) James Watt, 91, Neptune, 91, Victor Emmanuel, 91, Exmouth, 90, 
London, 90, Liffry. 51. Doris, 32, and § 4.——The Archer, 13, 
Craufurd, and the Recruit, Capt. Spain, bave been paid off at Woolwieb. 
—One of the novelties (in print) in the way of casing for ebips of war is 
a hall composed of two skins of iroa laid at a sharp angle outwards, the 
interstices being filled with bitumen.——The Tasmanian, arrived at Souta- 
ampton with the West India mail, experienced a terrific burr:cane on the 
19th uit., soon after she left St. Thomas. The commander, finding from 
the fary of the tempest that he wae io the vortex of a cyclone, immedi- 
ately put his ship aboot. The result justified his seamanship, and con- 
firmed Reid’s theory of the law of storms. As the Zusmanian got out of 
the vortex the barometer gradually rove, and the Tusmanian rode the 
storm out with perfect eafety. The burricane described a circl-, the 
divmeter of which was ove baodred miles as nearly as could be estima- 
ted.—Thbe Warrior, 40, was uodocked on the 5th inst. at Portsmouth. 
She will not make her trial trip as soon as was aoticipated. jut 
the many visitors to ber have been Lord Palmerston, Rvar- 

Jones. and Mr. Bentinck. M.P. The throng continues undiminished.— 
The Chesapeake, Capt. Moguire, with the fag of Rear-Admiral Sir L. T. 
Jones, K U B., arrived at Spithead oa the 2od inst. from the East Indies 
and Chioa——The Racer, 11, Commr. Lyons, arrived at this port o2 
Tuesday from > es Stromboli, oe the henry ye 
are expected to join est India rqaadroa,—— Sanspariel, t. 
Wilmot, C.B., arrived in Plymouth Sound from the Mediterranean on 
the 4th inst.——The Welleskey, 72, Capt. Fanshawe, guardsbip at Chatham, 
is to be used as a training ship.——The Defence,_22, at Chatham, is to be 
fitted with Canniogham’s patent self reefing topsaila. Her lower masts 
are made of wrougbt iron and are of great strength——A semi-official 
trial of a patented compass bas recently taken place at Portemouth. The 
object of the invention is to dispense with the binnacle light on occasions 
when it may be necessary. No alars wha‘ever are giveo, 

the resalt the inventions asefal for boat service at it. 
——The Megera. 6, Commr. Henderson, was expected to sail from 

land about the 10:b inst. for the West Indies——The Boscawen 

tak fa wees of the Eagle as a schoolship in the Soathampton Water. 
‘Mr. ard bas submitted to Adm. Grey, at Portsmouth, aod Captain 
Cocbrane, one of bis portable sigoal steering lamps, which, by exhibiting 
a red, green, or white light, conveye from forward A fo the queens 
at the belm the order to “ steady,” “ port,”’ or “ .”? ae may be 
required, and which he ackoowledges receiving, by repeating the signal 
from a similar lamp in his possession at tue wheel. 


Aprorruznrs.—Comms : H C Harsten on the Bomba ont WC Page 
on China mail lines, to be naval mail ts.—Lients: C D en to ; 
F HH Hatobinson to Megera; WG Leu: © D Brongn for ser- 
vice in Coast Guard. 
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nerally soured before I slept by the informations of my female friends, who sel- | Greece with name endiog i t " 
New Books. dom failed to tell me, it ws observed, | had showed he inch above my shoe- ending in soteen exsvergende to the Pp riod of time 


Ww. when Aatiochia was built, or flourisbed, Count Clarac, who wes the first 
The only novelties laid upon our desk during the week are—a volume od eedy inereel al ae Ea LE apna ——— a — book on the Venus, wax mach puzzled with \bis androa, “I 
of Sermons preached in the Chapel of Harvard College, by James Walker, | no other bat in my little housewifery, which is easily gratified in this country, ‘ancivd,”’ says Clarac, “ it was Ag-s-ander, but that I found it could not 
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D.D., from Messrs, Tickoor and Fields; and a small manual of The Rise 
and Progress of Prince Edward Island, by C. Birch Bageter, of Charlotte- 
town. We trast that the former is as well adapted to serve the great 
cause of Christianity, as is the latter to inform intending emigrants. 


VINDICATION OF A MUCH-ABUSED WOMAN. 


Oae of the best things we fiad in the literary journals, by the last 
English mail, is a review in the Atheneum of the second volume of Lord 
Wharncliffe’s “Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu.” 
The world has beea so loag tomed to iate ber Ladysbip’s me- 
mory with good looks aud a bad repatat’oa, that the article, of which 
we extract a part, has all the charm ef novelty about it. The reviewer 
says: 

Those only who shall read the Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
by the light of Mr. Thomas's Memoir will be able to understand and do 
justice to her character. The genius of Pope gave carrency and per- 
maneacy to hie maligoant inventions ; and yet they bave beea, we sus 
pect, little more damagiog thao the misioterpretati hie 
tore. Pope koew that blows struck at random would oot hurt ; but the 
commentators assume that he was always striking at random—beating 
the air—leaving the public to interpret between bim and his hate ; and 
that one balf the vile women, real or imaginary, biated at or described 
by Pope were meant for Lady M. W. Montage. She was “ Sappho,” of 
course, although Pope had half a-dozea Sapphos. and some of them be- 
fore he bad ever set eyes on Lady Mary. Soe was Phryue and Fafidia. 
and Artimesia aod Fiavia, and Coloe and Avidien’s wite. According to 
the interpretation of one or other, she appears in four different charac- 
ters in one disgracefal, but acknowledged, poem. There “ Lady Mary”’ 
opens the ball with “ Lord Fanoy.” Ino tbe next page she figures as Ke - 
fidia ; then she is directly named as “ M—ue;” and lastly, she is the 
shameless “Lady M.” Surely these could not all represent the same 
woman t—iodeed, “ Lady M.” was understood by their contemporaries 
to bave been Lady Mobun, and anecdotes were current and are recorded 
of the disgraceful fact to which Pope alluded. but to which, though very 
apt to our purpose, we cannot more particularly refer. A careful and 
critical examinution of all the several characters under which she is be. 
lieved to bave been depicted by Pope, and of the anecdotes of Walpole, 
would, we are eonviaced, prove the malignity of the poet, the biiad 

ese-work of the commentators, and the credulous folly of the clever 

orace. Piokerton records that Walpole told him “ Lady Wortley 
Montaga was a playfellow of mine when both were children : she was 
always a dirty little thing.” Whether this were a dream of the one or 
the other is of little consequence ; the anecdote made its impression on 
the pablic miod, and remained uncontradicted anti! some one pointed 
out its absurdity by directiog attention to the fact, that Lady Mary was 
a married woman of tweaty-reven or twenty-eight years of age when 
Horace Walpole was boro. Then, again, we were told that‘she was the 
great friend of “ Moll Skerritt” the mistress of Sir Robert Walpole, and 
some of the Letters written during the embassy were addreseed in Dalia 
way’s edition “ to Miss Skerritt.” Mr. Thomas has now shown that the 
letters have no address; that they were probably written to Miss Smitb, 
the daughter of the Speaker, ana that Lady Mary did not at that time 
even koow Mies Skerritt. So we bave the well-kaown story of Lady 
Mary having visited the ioterior of the seraglio, at the critical moment 
when the Sultan, according to the cas'om popularly believed in, was 
about to select one of his wives by “ throwing a bandkerchief.” The 
scandalous tale concludes with the significant fact that Lady Mary’s son 
was boro during her sojourn at Constaatioople “ia the sprivg of the year 
1718.’ Curious indeed! and when we look at the por‘rait of that son in 
after-life, an engraviag of which is prefixed to this volume, and observe 
his py barten, his flowing beard, and complete Turkish costume ia 
which he delighted to appear, the scandal does seem to b2 but too pro 
Uafortaoately, however, Lady Mary oever was and never could 
have been inside the seraglio ; aud the soa was born in Eoglaad three 
years before the mother set out on ber travels. So agaia we have the 
ow told by Malone, on the authority of Col. Erszine, of M. Rémond, 
with the addition that “ Laiy W. Montague had two children by the 
Freochman aliaded to, and this amour was the cause of ber being sepa- 
rated from ber husbaad.” Now, ae-Mr. Thomas has shown by the letters 
of the “ French wit” bimself, she never saw him, except ia the brief pe- 
riod of her ng throagh Paris on the way bome with her busband 
from tinople in 1718, and again for a brief period in London in 
1720, when the Frenchman, iateat upen speculations ia Soa‘h Sea stock, 
compleiced that be bad little reasou to be satisfied with her, having 
foand Boglish ladies “ incapable of friendship and of love.” At all 
events, the French “ wit” took bis final departure for Parie in 1720, and 
Lady Mary lived with her busband for nearly twenty years afterwards. 

Then we bave Walpole’s “obscure history,” as he calls it, of the life 
she led when io Italy, to which we alladed in our former notice. The 
poor ay was suff-riog when sbe left Eogland, aod continued to suffer 
more or less for the resi of ber life. Withia two years of her resideace 
in Italy the physicians twice despaired of her. They recommended ber 
to try the waters of the Lovere, and she was removed there at great risk. 
At that obscure place sbe partially recovered, and there she coatinaed to 
reside for many years. Let us sbow, not in an “ obscure bistory,” 
founded on malicious reports, bat in a veritable history given in a letier 
to ber daugbtr, what was really ber daily life :— 
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, aad has not vacant ground enough about it to 
a garden, which is my greatest amusement, it being now troublesome to 

even go in the chaise till the evening. T have fitted up in this farm- 
® room for myself—that is to say, strewed the floor with rushes, covered 
the chimney with moss and branches, and adorned the room with basins of 
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will scarce credit the description, 
you, shall be very literal, without any embellish- 
= oy It is on a bank, forming a kind of peniusula, raised 
er feet, to which you may descend by easy stairs cut ia 

on the river, which is as large as the Thames 
an avenue two hundred 
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troublesome, even at noon. Another 
we macs a camp kitchen, that I may take the 
he same time see the barks, which ascend or descend 
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| bavly of four. The Soest statue in ; 
’| ways the Eigin), the Townley Venus, which is a very near imitation of 
' |} the Venus of Milo, in toe same qaality of marble, and n0 doubt from the 


where, by the help of my receipt book, I make a very shining figure among m 
which were eutirely unknown to these parts, and I have reasoa to believe will 


ing, in which I have so improved them, that they now make as good as in any 
part of England.” 

Mr. Thomas bas done something to clear ap the mystery of Lady 
Mary’s quarrel with Pope ; he has a happy conjectare as to the cause : 
yet what a beap of uotrutis must be ewept away if bis simple explana- 
tion be received! See how the case stands ou the authority of the bio- 
grapbers aod commentators. Firat. Lady Mary told Lady Pomfret that 
“ when sbe became much acqaaiated with the Duke of Wharton, Mr, 
Fope grew jvalous, and that occasioned the breach between them.”’ Bat 
Lady Mary s grand-daugbter, the delightful Lady Louies Stvart, says, 
« Her own statement was this, that at some ill-chosen time when she 
least expected what romancers call a deciaration, he made euch passion- 
ate love to her, as in spite of ber utmost eudeavours to be angry aud look 
grave provoked an i diate fit of laughter, from which momeat he be- 
came ber implacable enemy.”’ Tne last of Pope’s biographers calls this 
* declaration” the “ one special cause ;” bat as we have showa there are 
two special causes, and Lady L. Stuart’s was oot published for a century 
or more after the event. But the carious inquirer is not yet able to de- 
cide ; for Mr. Dallaway, the editor of Lady Mary's works, favoured with 
the Bute manusoripte, and presumptively iuforme 1 of the family traditions, 
said, balf a century before Lady L. Stuart publisned ber anecdote, that th- 
more immediate cause of quarrel was the publication of the *‘ Towa Ecio 
gues,”’ which bad been when Lady Mary left Euglaod confideatially entrus- 
ted to Pope, yet s »mehow theyggot in'o the bands of Curil, who pablished 
them. Fortunately Dallaway’s immediate caaxe of quarrel is disproved 
by the awkward fact, that three of the “ Town Eologues’’ were publirhed 
many mooths before Lady Mary left Eagland. Spence assures us also, 
in Lady Mary’s own words, that “she did not know the cause. I got a 
common frien? to ask Mr. Pope why he bad left off vi-iting me. He an- 
swer-d negligeatly tha’ he went as often as he used todo. I then got 
Dr. Arbuthnot to ask bim.’’ aod with no better success, Agaia, she ova- 
firme this: “I have got fifty or sixty of Mc. Pope’s lettere. You shall 
see what a Goddess be made of me io some of them, though he mikes 
such a devil of m+ ia his writiags afie-wards, without any reason that I 
koow of.” Other causes have been assigaed, and were noticed in our 
review of the first volume. 

A like critical examination is required of all the applied and inferred 
satires upon ber. 

After this, Lady Mary may perchance hold her head up a little, 
thongh the world generally resents any disturbance of its settled con- 
victions. 








Fine Avis. 


SPECULATIONS ON THE VENUS OF MILO. 


Consid »rable sens ‘tion bas been c eat d be the rec nt discoveries of Mr 
Claudius Tarr.1,»n E g ish gn eman ‘esid n’ in aris wh re he is 
muco esteeme! or his per o al chsrec er « d for his & ov edge of the 
fio- arts. Toe f.r-iam d Vewou- of Wilo has ever ve n 48 aly fr «rtists 
ond anigasriaw, Des the foir g dds repre eta Ve us at ibe bath, 
a Nymph, a Vic ory, cr sove uherdivnt,t Was the to ber prestine 
be wy aed ntegriy, a one, or dil eve tormp rt of a gv up? There 
question: r-ma'a ouxneweed: notwichs'anding he eru‘ie pu licat ons 
of euch m nas Miiller, Count Clar c. Quatmee de Qiincey. Letroane, 
R. Roe » te, H. Br.nn, and waoy ot er*,n t less difficul 9 isexperienced 
in deciding wh st geuius proluced ‘his wood ¢ of art rnd prue of the 
Loavre! The best authorities agre: that n ne but a Phidias or @ Prax- 
it -les could have fashioned a figare so divine. 

If we are not m-taken, Mr Tarra] ie | kely, ia. a book now printing, 
to vet »ll these matt -ra at rest. Coat de Ni-uwerkerke, direct r of the 
imp-rial museums ot Paris, and sculptor of ne mean tale t. is so struck 
w +b Mr. Tarrel’s ideas, that he is cow engaged in rertoriog a plaster 
copy of the Veaus ander bis direc'ion, Accord og to Mr. Tarral’s views, 
the godd-+s formed pars of a group, baviog st her left -iie a youthful 
Copid darting his arrow. Sbe rp esate Veous victorious over ber rivale 
Juno and Mioerva ; the wears ou hr head Juoo’s golden diaden, and 
stands with ber 1sit foot cn Miserva’s h laet; in her leit haod she holds 
the hietoric app'e. This mut luted band and eppie, as well as the half 
of the arm, are iortanately preserved in the mugaziae of the Louvre, 
b.t, owing ta false interpretation .f th» statue and gratuitous sapposi- 
t «ns, were uot considered as belougiag origi ally to tre figere, although 
they were foaud with it at Milo. Mr. Tarra: bas not coofin-d hs ioves- 
tigations to the Louvre ; be bas scrutaized all the galleries of Europe. 
He :ecently discovered in the museam et Fiorence a fiue antique copy 
of the bead of tae Veous of M lo, adoraed with a diad-m. but groely re- 
paired aud pl.c-d on the aeck of an Apoily, whch suffice iy accounts 
tor its baviag escaped dae o It is, however, th: ouly copy yet 
fund, and, | ke the great origional, is carved io the same peculiar, flaely 
gained, and beautifully white marble—not f.cm Paros, as is aniversally 
believed, por from Mouut Pentelicus, but probably from My la-sa, or some 
quarry of Caria io Asia Minor ; it bas the closest affiaity to the marble 
of the statues so fortunately dug up by Mr. Newton at Halicaraassas, 
Mr. Tarral considers the magnificent colossal head and torso of the 
Louvre called Ioopus, a river god, which connoisseurs compare for its 
grandecr, reclining attitude, aud similarity of subject to cbe [lissus of 
the Eigio marbles, to be of the same marble and by the same chisel as 
the Venus of Milo, to which the fea'ares bear a very strong os. like- 
nees. Tois fine fragment was brougbt from the Isle of Rhodes in a French 
ship with o:her stones as worthless ballast ; it is honoured as a work of 
Phidias, and placed io a smell room apart from the collection of aatiqaes, 
aod thus too often escapes the stranger’s admiration, Besides its intria- 
sic merit as a work of art, it has always attracted the eculptor’s atten- 
tion on account of its strange and inexplicable mutilation, the half of the 
forehead and head being, as it were, neatly destroyed, or rather cut away. 
This enigma is explained by Mr. Tarral, who says the bead was ori, ly 
carved out of two separate pieces of marble, the joiniog being easily coa- 
cealed by the flowing bair. Mr. Turrat bas restored the bead in this 
manner, which carries conviction with it; the body of the statue was 
probably also made with several blocks of marble. This is anotber 
of the many arguments adduced to prove that the gifted author of the 
Ioopus was in the babit of carving bis stataes from several blocks of 
marble, a most rare aod singular practice. Toe Veous of Milo, Mr. Tarral 
says, was also composed of at least three pieces of marble, aod most pro- 
the British Museum (excepting al- 


same school of art, is similarly made with two pieces of marble joined 





every day to or from Mantua, Guastalla, or Pont de Vie, all considerable towns. 
This tite wood is carpeted, in their succeeding te . 
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fisherman's little boat (where I have a green lutestring awning) serves me ior 
ait He and his son are my rowers without any expense, be being very well 


dish ere is plenty of every sort ot fresh-water nsh (ex- 
cepting salmon) ; but we haye a large truat so like it, that I, that have almost 
forgot the taste, do not distinguish it. We are both placed properly ia 

to our different times of lite: you amidst the fair, the gallant, and the gay ; I 
in 8 retreat, where | enjoy every amusement that solitude can affurd.” 
What a fine contrast this is to the “ reports” which co iaterested Wal 
Pole! The truth is, that this active, clever woman, who, on her retara 
ftom Constantinople, introduced inoculation into Eagiacd, could find 
Uusetul vccupation even in aa obscure Italian village. Here is aaother 
Picture of her Lovere life :— 

“ Experience has confirmed to me (what I always thought), that the par- 
suit of pleasure will be ever attended witu pain, the study of ease be most 
certainly ied with pi {have bad this morning as much de- 





together at the waist under tbe drapery, just as is the case with the 


-| original, from which it differs esseatially by its inferiority, and by its 


being bighty polished. The last and most iaterestiag usioa we are 
able to giv@the reader is, that Mr. Tarral bas oo besitatiou ia asserting 
that neither Phidias nor Praxiteles could have sculptared the Venus of 
Milo and the Inopus, their style of art and mode of finishing being total- 
ly different: that the only artist to whom they can be safely ascribed is 
Agessander, the author of the famous Laocooa, which was also com- 
posed of three (or six) pieces of marble, the joiniogs of which were 
80 skilfully hidden by the drapery aod the encircling eesy 2 of the 
serpents, as tu deceive the experieuced eyes of the wacients, for Pliny 
deciares it was in one block of marble. Thus, then, the Laocoon, 
the Venus of Milo, and the Inopas, three masterpieces of art, are all 
executed in the same pecaliar marble, ell remarkable for their carving 
lines of grace, for their inteuse expression aod uousual movement, 
all carved ont of several pieces of marble, and all fivished by the 
scu!ptor’s chisel without the aid of any polishing. This mode of 
finisbiog statues entirely with the chisel was exceedingly rare among 
toe Greeks; the illustrious Winckelman aod Q Visconti mention but 
three the the sleeping Fuuu at Manich, aod a fine 
old Lion at Venice, which was stolen from Athens by th«t miscreant 
Morosini, who 80 pitilessly bombarded the Partb io 1687. These are 
Certainly potent arg strong log mere id they 
cacnot be. One more proof remains to crown the whole. The original 
basis of the Venus of Milo bore ao antique genuine Greek inscription, 
which, from some unaccountable motive, ur some unpardonable negiect, 
is now no longer to be found ia the Louvre. Happily, however, the 
trathful aod learned German ep'grapbist O-anu copied aad pablisbed it, 
This important document, though comewhbat ivjured. bas been mach over- 
looked. The inscription attests tuat the Veaus of Mito was the work of 
_... andros, of Antiocbia on the Meander. The Girst letters of the artiet’s 














light ins Walk in the sun as ever I felt formerly in the crowded Mali, even 
When I imagined | had my share of the admiration of the place, which was ge- 


name are wanting, but cao any dount be entertained, after what bas been 
said, that the name was Ageseandros 


y 
neighbours, by the introduction of custards, cheese-cakes, and minced pies, 


preserve my memory even to future ages, particularly by the art uf butter-mak- 


| be, because Ag: ssander was a Rhodiaa artist.” Clarac’s argumeat is aot 
— Apollonius and Tauriscus, the authors of the Toro Faroese of 
| Naples, wee called Rhodian sculptors, though born, like this Ageseander, 
jin Caria. Praxiveles was styled a Parian artist, though born in Attica, 
j od so forth. Agessander may probably have flourished in the islaud of 
| Rbodes, bat, like a grateful, generous son, when he wrought bis tr.am- 
| pbant goddess of Miio, he stamped the marble with bis name and birth- 
| Place, that bis dear Antiocbia might share part of bis fame. 

Good old Plutarch retired from Rome and all his well-earned honours 
to bis native Chwronea, giving this as a reason that, being born in a small 
city, be would oot make it less by deserting it, 

be Freach may well rejoice at learaing that they now possess a beau- 
teous sister and a nobdie brovher of the glorious Laocoon, which, when it 
stood in the imperial palace of the virtuous Titus, Pliny pre erred to all 
other works, whose learoed praise bas s nce beea confirm d by the great 
Michael Angelo, the uorivalied Raphael, and three succeeding centuries. 
—English paper. 

—— 
THE PULPIT, PLATFORM, AND PEN, 


A literary notice of Mr. Francatelli’s cookery-book, which appeared 
the other day in the Zimes, we unhesitatiogly attribute either to Dr, 
Cumming or Mr. Spurgeon. For choice, we should take the latter pub- 
lic favourite ; because, altbough it is said that the former gentleman re- 
viewed bis own Propbetical Di-quisitions in that journal, under the title 
ot “ The Sebool of the Prophets,” yet we back the Buptist against the 
Presbyterian io this instance, from a recent, or rather parailel experience 
of the versatile powers of the proprietor of the Tabernacle. Tbe preacher 
who lectured ou Tuesday night on the Gorilla is equal, aod perhaps 
alone is equal, to writing ov Francatelli on Monday. Aaybow, we kaow 
not in what other quarter to identity the savour of the Tabernacle mixed 
up with the savour of ths stew-pan, aud the terms of art characteristic 
at once of the palpit and the patissier handled in the same unctuoas 
phraseology. Mr. Spurgeon is » hamorist in bis religion, and tuerefore 

lig 10 his b When he puas, he puns after a godly sort, and 
if be dines out there can be no doubt that he would discuss the good 
thiogs with a phraseology and a relish emacking strongly of bis studies 
aod homiletics. Anyhow, it shows bow much religion bas penetvated 
the masses when a writer on sauces end entremes thinks, it tasty to dish 
up bis disquisitions in the phraseology of ‘heology, aad when, io his anx- 
lety to show off his culiaary accomplishments, he cannot forget that 
be is a savoury professor ia either sense of the term, and that bis grate- 
ful sense of the good thiags of this world is not icconsistent with a close 
familicrity with the flavoursome doctrines of grace as well as grease. 
The depth of the critio’s acquaintance with spiritual literatare as well 
as cookery-books cannot be appreciated without specimens of bis pious 
style. The writer in the Times cannot predict immortality for the cook 
whom he delights to honour witbout a reference to the Lord’s prayer ; 
acd be tells us that on one of his publications, Mr. F li © reste his 
reputation in sacula seculorum.” If he has occasion tospeak of cooks 
of slender attainments, they are “ proselytes of the gate.” He is taik- 
ing of the sorrows of indig+-tioo, aud complain: of bad sauce that it Lacks 
the “eease of & healthy stonenent.” The skill of a good cook, by a 
preacher of this deep experieace, is “ regard-d as a revelaioa ;”’ aad in 
lookiog back to the progress of culinary science he considers Cori-tianity 
as the pioneer of pots and pans, and, comparing the cuisine of the past and 
present, asks us seriously “ to estimate the work of Si Auga-'ine aod his 
service to our isle.” Francatelli, of course, is the Apostle of tnis gospel 
of gourmandise, and “‘ is fully equal to the task of our conversion.” The 
“ New Cvok’s Guide” is not exactly the “ Whole Duty of Mao,” bat it is 
“a missal ;’’ and its fuaction in the “ special destiny of Provideuce” is 
to “ elevate cookery into a home mission vo the domestic beatbea.” The 

ding to F ii add iteelf “to hambie di-ciples,” 
while “the missionary ” aod “the new doctrines’ it em- 
bodivs, invoke “ the convictions” of “ barbarian unbelievers.” Its * in- 
juuctions and precepts” aod “ commandments” are elevated into the 
raok of a deca'ogae of the kitohen ; and in a strain of enthasiasm the re- 
ligious critic auspicates a “ milienoium’”’ of culinary good thiags. With 
a wit which, in a less religious writer, might be considered profane, he 
suggests that “ our first is’ commenced the cul “ ritaal” by 
cooking “ tbe original apple ;” and ia a high strain of Biblical know- 
ledge be parodies Huly by remarkiog “ that one pancake dif- 
fers from aoother pancake io savour as one star differs from aoother star 
in brilliaaoy.” Here is a slight lapse into decency or ignorance, because 
ia the Sacred text it is not “ brilliaccy” bat giory.” If this is vot the 
voice of Spur,zeon, it shows a wooderful familiarity with bis mode of 
speech. Some people may think the article from which we have quoted 
profane aod diegu-ting, but they have not yet learned the lesson which 
Mr. Spargeon taught on Monday vight—that “religion aod religi 
language should euter into our daily conversation,’’ and that the kitchen 
, the professors of the art of cookery should be suffused with tbe odour 

eancuty. 

Here, too, is Mr. Spurgeon “improving” the Gorilla, and, with the as- 
sistaoce of Mr. Lay «rd and M. Du Caailla, * devotiog to the funds of the 
Band of Hope” tue proceeds of the distin guished appearance of all these 
eminent pablic performers, for this night only, ou the stage of the Great 
Taberaacle at Newington. We thought that this buildiog was solemaly 
opened a few moaths ago asa bouse of prayer and praise ; but these 
high objects are not iaconsisteat with the exbibitioa of a dead baboon 
aad a living chariatac or two. M. Da Chailla, of course, has his popa- 
larity to keep ap. Mr. Layard has his election intere-ts to re‘ain, as 
well as to exbivit him-elf to the people of S suthwark as Uader-Secretary. 
Mr. Spurgeon has the pew rents ia view; aud why aot combiue all these 
popular necessities with the greatest success of the season? Whether 
the preacher, the statesman, or the adventurous traveller was most at 
home in tae ape’s society, we canaot say. At all events, the Gorilla at 
the Tabernacle is a happy thought. Perbaps the Establishment will take 
the biat, as it has already ploughed with Mr. Spurgeon’s heifer. Bloodia 
ander the dome of St. Paul’s would form ano attractive thing for the Sous 
ot the Clergy ; while Mr. Bellew might p-rhaps invest ia Leotard or the 
Ohio Minstrels. Taere are hopes for religion in London yet. Mr. Spar- 
geon bas struck aricn vein; as bis friead Mr, Layard remarks, he bas 
come out “ as master of the ceremonies to the Gorilla” The Uuder-Se- 
cretary of State even weot so far as to suggest, which was rather an 
equivocal compliment, that Mr. Spurgeon might be “ first cousia to the 
Gorilia,” aod that “some day, perhaps, the Gorilla might return the 
co.npliment, and lectare on Mr. Spurgeon, ios:ead of Mr. Spargeoa de- 
liveriag a lectare 02 the Gorilla,” Simia quam similis turpissima bestia no- 
bis, we think we hear the Gorilla of the fuvare eay, when be comes to 
lectare on a staffed preacher. That biot of the G»rilla’s comlag lectare 
is fuil of pregnant suggestions. It will take place in the year succeeding 
that when the New Zealander will moralize oa the shattered arch of 
London Bridge. Theo, ia the consummation of ages whea the Gorilla 
shall have developed into at least such rudimental organizatioa as shall 
appreciate a Spurgeon, some “ formidable bea:t, with a ferocious grin, 
showiog the whole exteot of its huge mouth,” fresh, not from the Field 
Office nor the Foreiga Office, bat from tve services of the Sanctuary— 
for the Gorillas may, perhaps, like the mookeys of oar day, ape religion 
—will retara the compliment, aod lecture on Particular Baptism and 
the Five Points of Cuivinis: orthodoxy. . 

Possibly the Gorilla anticipated by Mr. Layard will do as well in the 
language of the pulpit as Mr, Spargeon does in the Gorilla manner. 
Jadgiog from the saccess' of the er la the monkey line, we can 
predict thatthe monkey wi.] succeed in the clerical guise. Mr Spurgeon, 
at any rate, enters into the ape character with considerable appreciation 
of the part. He grins and grimaces, gibbers aud chatters quite as well 
ws our cousins do it in the Regeat’s Park. He is quite facecious about 
Mr. Darwin, whom be calls Dr. Darwin, and coolly cites that gentleman 
for the assertion “ that his great grandf:ther’s great grandfather's father 
was @ guinea-pig or an oyster, or something of that kind” —a quotation 
which everybody remembers in the “ Origio of Species.” Then Mr. Spur- 
geon qaotes the Bible to the dead baboon, and, “ turviag to 'he Gorilla, 
suid, ‘There is a great gulf between you aad me.’” &c. Aad flually, bay- 
ing got five th d prople together, the whole fan of the eveaing would 
not be complete without the customary tickling of the ladier. No pub- 
lic meetiog, social, religious, political, or a goes off without 
drinking the “ health of the Ladive.” Mr. Newdegate cannot discuss the 
patriarchal principle Without “ Thanks to the Ladies” and so of course 

iliar tag in the Great Gorilla Lecture at the Great Ta- 
The gorilla bas some vad poiats; but give the devil aod the 
baboon bis due—he bas some good ones. He represents favourably the 
family and dumestic virtues @ geoeral. Even the Taberaaclers them- 
selves might take a lesson from whe gorilla. The gorilla, to do uim jas- 
tice, isa marrying man—be has some domestic virtues. “The males 























invariably throw wbeir pro'estion round the females. The worst gorillas 


? No other celebrated sculptor of | are bachelor gorillas.’ “Fiom this subject,” as the reporters m Us, 
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“Mr. Spurgeon digressed to the softening influence of female tociety, 
and said tbat the best thing every bachelor could do was to take under 
his shelteriag wing, one who could give him more than he coald give 
her”—a pretty saying, whch may possibly coatain an allasion to the 
power of the female tongue. It needed not to add “that the vest con- 
tion was kept in a cootioued titter.” If there is sach rollicking 
n at Newington, we most say that here is an infringement of Act 22 
George II. The Tabernacle ougt to be liceosed as a cheap thea're at 
once. The Gorilla Lectare raos an Adelpbi screamer very bard, aod 
Spurgeon equals Wright and nearly comes up to the late Mr. Jobo 
Reeve. 
The facts, concerning which the above caustic and amusing article ap 
peared in the Saturday Review of the 5th inst., are thus set down plaioly 
in another paper of the same date. 


Mr. Spurgeon lectured on the Gorilla, at bis Newington Tabernacle, 
on Tuesday evening. Mr. Layard, MP., took the chair, and introdaced 
the lecturer. He said he had no idea what view Mr. Spurgeon would 
take of the gorilla—whether he would treat him as a firet-couria, or 
whether be wou'd speculate on the probability of a period arriving when 
Mr. Gorilla would lecture on some Mr. Spurgeon, instead of Mr. Spurgeon 
lecturiog on a gorilla. Mr. du Chailla was also on the platform, and a 
striking theatrical effect was produced by a stuffed gorilla standing in a 

akiog attitude, with an arm outstretched, in the place usually occa- 
pied by the lecturer. Mr. Spurgeon then went through all the principal 
statements in M. du Chaillu’s book, expressing bis perfect confidence in 
the tratbfuloess of the author. A series of dissolving views, reproducing 
most of the plates in Mr. du Chaillu’s book, were also exhibited. The 
immense building was densely crowded in all parte, and the proceeds of 
the charge for admission were to be devoted to the Baad of Hope Union. 


Se 


Farrarct axp Brave Warpers.—The following Official Report on 
the Tower Fire in 1841, was addressed, by Superiotendent Pierse, to the 
Commissioners of Police. 

“ Gentlemen,—Having received information, at 11 o’clock P.M., on the 
30th of October, that the Tower of Loodon was on fire, I proceeded at 
once with a large body of police towards that fortress. On reaching 
Tower Hill at a quarter-past 11 o’clock at night, I perceived that the 
fire gained a considerable ascendancy, and was rapidly iocreasing. Oo 
obtaining an entrance through the gates, I proceeded towards the small 
Armoory, which I foand on fire, both on the right and left of the princi- 
pal eotrance, and the flames rapidly descending from the roof to the firet 
and groand floors, I gave directions to the inspectors and constables 
under my charge to render every possible assietauce in checking the fire 
and saving property, and I feel it but an act of justice to the inspectors 
and constables to say, that \heir exertions exceeded anything I have ever 
witnessed. At about half-past 11 o’clock at night I saw Superintendent 
M‘Clean, of the ‘P’ Division, who was assisting ‘in — arms, Xo. 
Perceiving the flames were rapidly a ing the Jewel House, I ex- 

reased my deep anxiety to bim for the safety of the valaable treasure 
Ti posites therein. Mr. Swift, who bad charge of the Crown Jewels, 
came up an lostant afterwards, on bis way to the Jewel House; I sug- 

ested to him that the jewels ought to be at once removed, as the build- 
ing where they were deposited was in danger. Mr. Swift replied, that 
he was thioking of removing them, and requested us to accompany him 
to the Jewel House, which we did. A Mr. Pulford, of the Croydon Rail- 
road, was also there. On reaching the Jewel House, the outer door was 
opened by Mr. Swift. On entering, I perceived that the jewe!s could not 
be got at, there being a strong iron grating between us and those valuable 


treasuree, 

“ Mr. Swift bere gave directions to the werders to force the grating, ia 
which we assisted, and after much Ccifficalty an aperture was made suf- 
ficient to admit one person. I, = A the desire of Mr. Swift, forced myself 
through, as it was very narrow; Mr. M’Clean and Mr. Swift were stand- 
——— the aperture, and Mr, M’Clean held acandle through the bars 
to light me, and received, with Mr. Swift, the Regalia, as I banded it to 
them. The first that attracted my attention was the new crown ina glass 
case, and having removed the latter, I banded the crown to Mr. Swift. 
I then removed the case off a second crows, and handed It to the same 
gentleman ; ard all the other valuable articles, consisting of crowns, 
royal spurs, sceptres, bracelets, ewords, salt-cellars and a service of Com- 
munioo-plate, which I passed through without difficulty to those gentle- 
men ; but on a the last article, a silver font, I found the aperture 
not large enough, in consequence, Mr. M’Clean, Mr. Palford and a 
warder of the Tower, by united efforts with a large crowbar, broke away 
another ber of the grating. While this was being affected, there were re- 

ted cries for us to leave the Jewel House, as the fire was at our heels, 
Buperiatendent M Clean said, ‘Pierze, don’t stir till you have got 
the font.’ I resolved not to move till I had secured it. It was carried 
out by the warder, assisted by Mr. MClean and Mr. Palford. As we 
emerged from the dark passage, the heat was eo great as to ehriok up 
my bat, aud burn the ta'l of Mr. M‘Clean’s coat, besides suffering on our 
faces from the intense heat. Afterwards, Mr. M-Ciean asked Mr. Swift if 
he knew the faces of the men who removed the jewelry to the Governor's 
house, and he replied that they were the warders, I said, ‘ Then it is 
allright.” I immediately afterwards accompanied Mr. Swift to the Go- 
vernor’s house, and there saw that the whole of the iy and various 
articles, which I had previously handed out of the Jewel Room, were 
perfectly safe.” 

Experrences or aN Eprxsurcn Porice Orricen —We must give one 
more example of M'Levy’s dramatic skill. He is great in expressing the 
feelings of mothers who bad seen their sons fall within his grasp, An- 
drew dues. a climber of remarkable Sag who could go where cats 
would shadder, had dropped off a wall into M‘Levy’s arms, laden with 


poultry whieh he had stolen on the other side. He was convicted and shou 


seatenced to imprisonment, but escaped by climbing through a skylight. 
M'Levy could get no trace of bim for mouths, bat was satisfied that he 
was lurkiog in the Old Town. One day he encountered a funeral pro- 
cession formed of ragged Irishmen. A poor woman came up and told 
bim that.it was bis work. Her name was Ireland, and her speech was 
Irieh. She said that she was burying her son, who bad been killed by 
M‘ Levy’s persecution, He offered consolation in the remark that there 
were no skylights to the graves, and Acdrew would not climb out and do 
any more evil. “Skylights! ay, but there is; and Andrew Ireland will 
climb out and get to Heaven, while you, you varmiat, will be breaking 
firewood io h— to roast their honours the judges who condemned my in- 
nocent darling.” M'Levy did not feel altogether comfortable, for as he 
says, there is something in these wild lives, when wound up by death, 
tbat is really touching. However, he walked up to the office, and there 
got uotice of the robbery of a silversmith’s workshop. His investigation 


of the case led to no conclusion e¥cept that the robbery had probably | / 


been committed by two unknown chimney sweepers. Hereupon he be- 
came excersively interested in all persons of this class; and as features 
are difficult to discern through a mask of soot, he was in the habit of 
walking up to any sweep he met, and asking for a light to his pipe, so 
as to get a close inspection. A considerable time after the robbery, he 
—- to see two sweeps smokiag loungingly, and Goenneing, in 
the of one of them, some article which hada silvery look. The 
usual artifice gave M‘Levy an opportunity of scanning a face which 
seemed to shrink under bis eye. e featares were familiar ; but still he 
was for a while at fault, aod continued the conversation until he got the 
clue. “Andrew Ireland, when did you come out of the Canongate 
eburebyard?” Ali denial was in vain. The silver article which M'Levy 
bad seeo glancing in the sooty hand proved to be part of the stolen 
perty. This remarkable exemplification of M-Levy’s keennees of sight 
and the strength of memory brought the buried son of the widow Ireland 
to transportation. 

* © © On another occasion, Jean was pursuing her vocation at an 
hour late enough and dark enough to inspire adventurers with confidence 
to flirt a little with the coy damrel without danger of detection by curi- 
ous friends. There are, as MLevy says, numbers of thes: shy and 
frolicksome fish who are fond of pokiog their noses into the meshes with- 
out any iotention of entering the seine. The regular street-walkers, such 
as Jean, are quite up to these “ night-moths,” hate them heartily, and 
sometimes mae them pay gold coin for silver words. With one of these 
flutterers round the candlelight of impurity our heroine had for- 
Popa: and as he squeczed one soft hand, the other visited his pocket. 

he youth cried out 'o a passing constable that be bad been robbed of a 


£5 note. The constable immediately laid hold of Jean ; and as there were | the second 


no passers-by to complicate the affair, the money,would, of course, be 
got upon the instant. At least, eo it might have been thought; but the 
youth and the constable searched Jean’s pockets, and taraed the ball’s- 
eye on the pavement all around without result. She was then taken to 
the police-office, and examined by a female searcher, but still no note 
was fouod. The officer on duty was sat’ that there mast bave been 
some mistake. A day or two passed. No more was beard of the young 
man. The constable was again oo hie beat about the same boar 

comes Jean, and says she has a secret to tell bim. 


jogae 
follows is very imagined by the author, who, of coarse, did not hear 


| it, nor any trustworthy report of it. The substance of it is, that Jean’s 
conscience is troubled, and sbe desires to return the note to the young 
man. She will not give it openly to the policeman, but if he will search 
the deep cuff of bis coat, after she is gone, he may find it there. As she 
speaks, ber nimble flogers are thruet into the cuff, and she runs off. The 
constable searches, and finds nothing, Tbe fact was, that Jean had, 
during the conversation, abstracted from his cuff the note which she had 
placed there at the instant of ber seizure, and which he bad unconsciously 
carried about with bim for two days. M‘Levy tells this story without 
warranting its trath ; and he adds, that he should | ke to have been the 
policeman who wore the coat with the deep-caff.—_ Review of “ The Sliding 
Scale of Life,’ by J. McLevy. 


Butwer Lytron Reviewep.—Sir Bulwer Lytton on Tuesday made a 
bold bid for the Foreiga Office. In a speech to the Agricultural Society 
at Hitchin he contrived to clip aod mould Conservative doctrine till it 
resembled Whig policy as closely as lay figures resembles life. It only 
wacted vitality. He declared that bis party were interested in the re- 
generation of Italy, bat called the Italian Cabinet the Government of 
Sardinia, and thought the annexation of Naples doubtful both in pra- 
dence and in honour. He watched the constitutional progress of Aus- 
tria with sympatby, but was not clear whether Austria or Hungary was 
in the right. No trae Englisbman, be allowed, would exult in American 
civil war, but then he hoped the Union would be broken into fragments. 
His colleagues, that ir, would regenerate Italy, Medea-fashion, by cut- 
ting her into pieces ; and show sympathy with America like an ingaisi- 
tor, by sentencing the Union to cruel death with a “ Vade in pace.’ 

* * © Sir Bulwer Lyttou’s view may be sbortiy expressed thus: A war 
for the dissolution of the Union, like all other wars, is to be regretted ; 
bat the diseolation of itself is beneficial to the world. America was be- 
coming too strong, so strong as to menace Europe, so vast that, like 
Rome, sbe must perish under the spread of er own dominion. Separa- 
tion—not into two, but into three or four commonwealths—would relieve 
the world of a fear, while “the action of emulation and rivalry between 
one Free State and another, speaking the eame language and enjoying 
that educated cultare which iuspires an affection for all that enlightens 
and exalts b ity, will p the same effects upon art aod com- 
merce, and the improvements io practical government which the same 
kiod of competition produced in the old commouwealths of Greece.” Sir 
Bulwer Lytton can put any care well, and be puts this so well that, bat 
that his premisses are incorrect, his illustration unfounded, and bis arga- 
ments self-destructive, we might be half convinced.— Spectator. 





Rivat ror tae Cerepratep Dog or tue Care Greco, at Rome 
—There is a remarkable dog alive at Florence of the name of Bor- 
rinowsky, who is to be seen every day, and all day, either at the fashion- 
able cafés or the other places to which the gay world resort. Whether or | 
no he may have belonged to anybody is not known. At present he be- 
longs to bimeelf, and is graciously willing to be fed at mealtimes by the 
voluntary contributions of his fellow citizens. He is more like a human 
being than a dog, and from continually living among Italians bas im- 
bibed all the habits and follies of a young Tuscan noblemao. All of us 
have our humble followers, if we only recognised them ; and Borrinow- 
sky is not an exception to the rule. Another dog, who is jet black all 
over, from ear to tail, has been so thoroughly fascinated by the covl con- 
fidence of Borrinowsky, that be has dete: mined to liok bis fortanes in aa 
anpretending way to the fortunes of hie superior, and to throw bimseelf 
on the public protection as an illustrious dog’s companion. Whenever 
Borrioowsky makes a journey, this black companion moves, like bis 
shadow, a little behind him, at his side. Tbe Tuscans bave given bim 
the name of “Secretary,” from his black and sober dress and from his 
retiring manners, The two dogs march at stated hours of the day from 
one public place to another, and dine together at the best restaurant in 
Florence, the “Secretary” refusing to touch a morsel ti!l Borrinowsky 
has satisfied his taste. In the afternoon they walked side by side in the 
Cascine, among the carriages. At night they are to be found among the 
coffee drinkers and smokers at the large café just above the Piazza Santa 
Trivita, When it closes they repair to another, which is open for an 
bour longer, and when that shuts too, they have found a little cabaret which 
prolongs its hospitality till a later bour in the morning. Fivally, they 
retire to rest on the d of Messrs. Plowden’s bank. The hamble 
“ Seeretary” lies down first, and Borrinowsky stretches his illustrious 
person top of him. Like all other foreigners of any pretensions to im- 
portance, the pair of dogs go to a fashionable watering-place for the hot 
weather, and when the dog-days begio, walk across to the baths of Lucca 
or Pisa. The causes of their voluntary migration are the same as those 
which indace all foreigners to migrate too, The “ Secretary,” like a 
great maay people, we may presume, simply goes to Pisa because Bor- 
rinowsky goes. But why does Borrinowsky go?— Field. 


Two Ways or Kiiume Deer.—Sir Grenville Symth, Bart., of Erch- 
less Castle, when deer-stalkiog at his shooting-box at Gleocannick, oo 
the 30th of S+ ptember, shot a fioe stag through the shoulder and chest, 
bat, although ro badly wounded, the stag had every prospect of escaping 
on three legs. He was, however, closely pursued, and, arriving at the 
bank of a large lake in that vicinity, bravely took t» the water, and at- 
tempted to ewim ecross the lake, which at that place was aboat three- 
quarters of a mile broad. Just at this time a geotieman on a visit at the 
shooting-box was rowing dowao the lake in a boat, and his atieation 
being attracted by the shots, he observed the stag crossing the water. 
A most exciting chase immediately ensued, the stag basing at this time 
near the middle of the lake ; and the boat being large and heavy, with 
only two rowers; some difficalty was experieaced ia overtaking bim. At 
last, by great exertioos, the boat got near him ; but the boat-book hav- 
ing been left behind, and no rope ia the boat, it was a question how he 

ld be secured without breaking his horas, An attempt was made to 
throw over bis horns the chain by which the boat is usually moored ; but 
this baving failed twice, he agaia sbot ahead towards the opposite shore. 
Againo he was over'aken and seized by the horns, but it took three of 
the porty to hold bim near the boat whilst the coup de grace was given 
him from the knife of one of the gillies, when he was palled into the 
boat. The noble animal was a fine stag of ten points, and deserved a 
better fate, but had he reached the opposite sbo-e be must have died a 
miserable and lingering deatb. The boat at the time was”certainly going 
at the rate of three mi'es and a balf an hour or more: and as the staz, 
with three legs, was nearly beating the boat, it may be fairly ioferred 
that with bis full powers, and uabart, a stag could swim at the rate of 
five miles an hour; aod there is little doubt that these noble animals 
take freely to the water when necessity or convenience may prompt 
them to doso. It may be added that Sir G. Smyth shot another fine 
stag of ten poiote, just after the above one was wounded.—C& de 

bid, 





oe 


One day last week, wh'le the Earl of Stafford and Warrington and 
party were out stalking in the Rothiemurchus Forest, a number of la- 
bourers, preseatly employed in executing certain improvements about 
the bandsome shooting lodge recently erected in Glenmore, were ordered 
by his lordship to joia for the purpose of driving the deer in the direc- 
tion of the shooting party. hile thus engaged, one of the men, John | 
Grant, laboure", Desbar, observed a large stag coming at the top of his 


speed in a straight line to where be stood. Seeing if the deer.was to fol- | @ 


low the course he was on certain destruction was inevitable, he made a 
hasty preparation for defending himself from the fury of the maddened 
pny aod bappeaiog to have a stout branch of a fir tree in his band, 
just as the stag was near upon him he took aim and gave the animal a 
desperate blow in the brow, which brought him to bis knees ; essaying 
to rise, John repeated the dose, and in a few minutes the royal stag 
breathed bis last. It was a splendid animal, having a head with nine 
tines.— Perthshire Journal. 


Removal or aN Eprysurcu Lanp-Mank.—Workmen have been bary for 
some time demolishing a tall narrow tenement on the south side of the 
Castlehill, and adjacent to the Victoria or Assembly Hall. This build- 
ing bas been condemned as “dangerous to the lieges’”’ b 
Guild Court. It wasa icuous specimen of the many 
Edinburgh which. io point of age, are equally removed from the ancient 
and the modern—oocupying the “ middie distance,” as it were—and yet 
not destitute of architectural and historical interest. Most authorities 
seem agreed that this doomed tenement, which was five storeys bigh, with 
only three windows in front to each story, was built a few years before 

of the great rebellions w perpetaated the exile of the 


bargh,” the house is referred to under the title of the “ Earl of Dam- 
fries’s House, Castle Hill.” From this it app that the t t was 
occupied by William, Earl of Dumfries, the fourth possessor of the title, 
who succeeded his mother ia 1742, added the Earldom of Stair to his title 
in 1760, and died In 1768, leaving his widow (Anne, daughter of Mr. Wil. 
liam Crombie, advocate) in joa of his house. “Oa the 26th Jaly 

exactly three hundred and sixty-five days after the death of her first hus- 
band, this lady married the Hon. Alexander Gordon, advocate, a son of 
the second Earl of Aberdeen. ‘Lang Sandy Gordon’ (his name 
ia those days of simple and unassuming familiarity) was remarkable for 
his great share of manly beauty. Ile was boro about 1739, b-came a 
member of the Faculty of Advocates 1759, and was appointed a Lord of 
Session Ist July 1786. He then assumed the title of Lord Reckville (the 
entrance to the tenement now being taken down is called ‘ Rockville 
Close’) from his beautiful estate and house of that name in East- 

bat did not live long to enjoy his exalted situation. Walking down the 
High Street one frosty day, when the pavement was d very un- 
sate by the ice, he fell and broke his arm. He was carried into Proy: 
Elder’s shop, opposite to the Troa Church, where, surgical aid being pro- 
cared, his arm wasdvessed. But, unfortunately, while his friends were 
conveying him home in a sedan to bis new house in Queen Street, one of 
the chairmen fell aod overturned the vebicle on the street, which unset- 
tled the dressing of his Lordsbip’s arm, and was the means of throwiag 
him iato a fever that terminated fatally on the 13th March, 1792.” The 
notice of this house in the “ Traditions’ from which we quote conclades 
by stating that Lord Rockville bad “ removed, ehort!y after his elevation 
to the Bencb, from Castlehill, and left the Earl of Dumfries’s house, after 
occupying it about twenty years, to common people, who inhabited it in 
separate flats.” It is not known what kind of edifice will take the place 
of the tenement now fast disappearing, although it is understood that 
there is a desire to have a stractare on the site containing offices in con- 
nection with the Assembly Hall.—Zdinburgh Scotsman. 








Frenca Orricers tv 4 Scrare.—While the extreme penalty of the 
law was beiog carried into effect on the Piszza dei Cerchi, under the 
superiatendeuce of the Roman jadicial and military authorities, a sen- 
tence less physically severe, bat perbaps more morally so, was being pat 
io foree, by the French military authorities, agaiast two offivers of the 
71st Regiment, on the Piazza del Popolo, for having, by their culpable 
negligeace beea instrumental to the matilatioa of their regimental q 
It appears that the captain and lieu'eaant ia command of the d-tach- 
meat on guard at the Piazza di San Pietro, before the Pope’s palace, had 
allowed two ladies, not of ancient Roman virtue, to pay them a visit ia 
the apartments over the guard-room allotted to officers on duty there, 
and to which there was access through @ private door. While they were 
enjoying the society of these nymphs another officer called at the guard- 
house, and the captaia and lieutenant, uawilliog to let the new-comer 
into the mysteries of the little room upstairs, came down to him, walked 
with him on the piazza, and sat down ia the café for some time. Bat the 
Ariadoes they had abandoned, finding time hang heavily on their hands, 
as usaal in such cases, began to examine the movables in the room, and 
especially the priacipal ornament it contained, viz., the regimental flag, 
kept there by the detachment on guard, to b> duly presented and waved 
every time His Holiness passed the piazza to or from the Vaticaa. 
Capidity thrilled through their frail frames as they handled the bullion 
tassels and the soljd gold Solferino metal appended to the tattered ban- 
ner, still more honoured in its rags if the poet says traly—“ Bandiera 
antica, onor di capitano!”’ The ladies respected the rags, but abstracted 
the golden appendages thereto, and with the stolen booty decamped 
hastily by the back stairs. Bat who will not pity the wo-begone cap- 
tain aod lieutenant as they bore back the bereaved banner to the colo- 
nel’s quarters on the following morning? The court-martial before 
which they were tried sentenced the captain and lieutenant to be degra- 
ded, and sent to the bagne at Toulon, the former for five years, and the 
latter, to whose especial keeping the flag was instrusted, for 20 years. 
Before being carried out, this sentence was forwarded to the Emperor for 
bis approbation, the unfortucate captain being a war-worn veteran, deco- 
rated with five medals, and on the point of obtaining bis majority ; bat 
Napoleor, although his own career might bave reminded him that “ Nemo 
omnibus horis sapit,” was disposed to look on the case with severity, and 
confirmed the sentence,—let us hope for the sake of example aad dieci- 
pline, but with the inteation of subsequently mitigating or entirely re- 
mitting it. The painful ceremony took place this moraing, aad 
an effect on the captain that he was strictly watched lest he should wi 
out his disgrace by suicide, as he has expressed himself determined to do. 
—Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 


Tue Late Rose Cueri.—The real name of thie favourite actress was 
Rose Cizos. Her father and mother, Jean Baptiste Cizos and Juliette 
Garcia, were, thirty years ago, strolling players, known principally at 
Etampas and Cuartres, but they afterwards travelled much in the south- 
era provinces. Their daughters, Rose and Anna, were brought apon the 
stage when mere babies. One day, at Perigueax, the celebrated Prefect 
Romie, seeing the two girls playing together, exclaimed “ Qaeile jolie 
paire de Cizos” (Ciseaux] (what a pretty pair of scissors.) This ial 
pun bad great success, but the fatner was vexed at it, and ever after- 
wards took the name of Chéri, which wassimply a common term of en- 
dearment used towards bim by his wife and children. M. Romieu amply 
indemnified him for the liberty takea with bis patronymic by giving him 
a letter of introduction to Bayar, the dramatist, then in vogue in Paris. 
This circamstance led to the removal of the Cizos family to the metro- 
polis, and was the fouadation of their fortunes. On April 5, 1842, the 
favourite piece of “ La Jeunesse Orageuse” was in the bills of the Gym- 
nase, aod the house was crowded. After the performance of the opeaing 
interlude an uousaally long pause ensued, during which the audience 
became impatient; and at lengih M. Moaval, the manager, came for- 
ward to say that Mdile. Nathalie, who was advertised for the principal 
part, was suddealy taken ill; bat that ia order that the public might 
not be disappointed, a young lady, unknown in Paris, had kindly con- 
sented, 4cc., to undertake the character. This announcement was re- 
ceived with marmurs. Preseatly a beautiful modeet-looking girl, almost 
a child, came forward, and at once pre the audience io her fa- 
voar. Her soft yet penetratiog voice aad charming manner gained all 
hearts as she weot on, and at the fall of the cartaia she was unanimous- 
ly called for. “What is your name?” inquired M. Morval, as he pre- 
pared to lead her on the stage. ‘‘ Rose Cizos.” “ That name will never 
do,” said the manager burriedly, “ the pablic will laugh at it—give ma 
another.” “ My father called himself Chéri in the provinces,” said the 
timid debutante—and thereupon the name of Rose Chéri was for the first 
time proclaimed io that Gymnase Theatre of which she has been ever 





t| since the principal ornament. 


Oae morning in the year 1847, the Cizos family was assembled in its 
little drawing-room, when Scribe, the great dramatic author, came in 
with a look of importance, and dressed with scrupulous care., “ Good 
morning, M. Scribe,” said Rose, squeezing him by the hand; “bave you 
brought me a new part?” “ Yes, mademoiselle; I have come to offer 
you a part which yoa ought to have had before thir.” “Ab! what is 
the catastrophe?’ “ Wait till you koow the beginning ;” and then 
making a bow to M. and Madame Cizos, M. Scribe formally and solemaly 

emanded the band of their eldest daughter for M. Lemoine Montigny, 
manager of the Gymnase. The proposal was pted 





ADULTERATION oF WINE IN France.—We advise the lover of generous 
wine, as contrasted with the small and spurious trash now coming into 
cousumptioo, to read Mr. Szemere’s pamphlet attentively, and perhaps 
they will thus become acquaiuted with the mysteries of the frauduleat 
part of the wine-trade, which wil not a little astonish them ; for one ex- 
ample we must contrive to fiod room: “The marvellous discoveries 
which are daily made in chemical science are continually and skilfully 
applied not only to improve but to adulterate the wines, Ia this manner 
do the Germans sweeten their wices ; in this manoer they saturate them 
with salpbar, with the view to neatralise their natural propensity to be- 
come acid, not only in casks, bat even in botiles; ig this manner they 
give them the artificial, but, to connoissears, disgusting flavour of Mus- 
cat. This trade of spurious wines is carried on in France to a still 
greater scale. All is false in the wines—the colour, the strength, flavour, 
the age, even the name under which they are sold. There are wines 
which do not coatain a drop of grape juice. Even science is impotent to 
distinguish the true from the false, so complete is the imitation. You 


Stuarts, and furoished the materials for our tamed Jacobite miostrelsy | M 


and tradition. tay LD yn 
ternal characteristics baving peculiar wedge-shaped heystones of 
grooved work in the windows, and a variety of ornamentation on the up- 
per storey. A cipber, of which the letter “R” at least was in good 
preservation, till now adoroed the upper part of the centre wiadow of 
, , the style of the apartments was thoroaghly 

panelled rooms, with occasional pieces 


the first volame of Mr. Robert Chambers’s “Traditions of Edin- 


The police are anable to prevent this sdulteration, bat the | 
it with great severity ; every week do the newspapers pablisb j 
against wine-mercbaats and grocers, ia execution of which 
20, 30, 80 bogeheads at once, are into gatters. Bat this 
art is now eo perfect, that even chemists can with difficulty 
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h the true wine from the false. Such was the case in a very recent 
The chemiet, after reporting all the ingredients of which the wine 
was composed, observed that if ooe of them were in less quantity, be 
would have been unable to distinguieh it from a pataral wine. The pro- 
eecuted wine merchant, who was present, listened eeeey to the che- 
mist’s report, and at last asked bim which ingredient it was? The che- 
mist very imprudently told,it him, and the accused immediately an- 
swered, ‘I am very much obliged, sir, and I don’t regret now my 40 
8 of wine which will be destroyed, because now I am certain of 

wy bariaess.— English paper. 


Aw Awxwarp Prepicament.—We have beard of a most extraordinary 
occurrence which has just happened to an officer travelling with his wife 
from Meerut to Mussoorie. Oo the way be was seized with cholera, and 
at eome weed beyond Roorkee, feeling himself getting worse, he took a 
rather liberal dose of brandy and laudanum, which threw him into a 
state of total insensibility. The doolee-bearere, discovering this, set 
down the doolee, and deliberately etripped him of everything be had— 
his ring, his watch, his clothes, hid bedding—leaving him literally naked. 
His wife, who had remained back to bring up the baggage, coming up a 
short time afterwards, was, as may be well imagined, rather astonished 
to find him in the state sbe did, siill insensible. She, however, did her 
best to clothe him with a portion of ber own garmeate, and brought bim 
in safe to Mussoorie. When he recovered he remembered nothing of 
what bad happened, save that be had been d ing of thing very 
awful occurring. The case is before the magistrate, but little hope seems 
to be entertained of the discovery of the robbers.—Oudh Guzette. 








Love anp Sovereionty.—We learn on positive authority that the 
Prince of Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt is about to abdicate and to marry a 
ang lady of the middle class of society named Schultz Koenigsberg. 

abdication is to take place about the middle of November, and the 
Prince intends to reside with his bride on an estate be possesses near 
Dresden. The Prince is sixty-eight years of age and the lady twenty. 
five. His Highvees is greatly esteemed by his subjecte. He contented 
bimeelf with a civil list of 100,0008., aud with 38,6474. from the Crown 
domains for his family ; and the rest of the revenue of the domains, 
which is considerable, he, of his own free will, made over to the State. 
He will be succeed: d by his brother, Prince Albert, bora in 1798.—(o- 
logne Gazette. 


day afternoon. Mr. Payne stated that the liniment was a deadly poison 
if taken iaternally ; it would act by caasing the destraction of any tie- 
sue it came in contact with, and by exciting inflammation of the sur- 
rounding parts. He was of opinion that death bad resalted from its ef- 
fects, The jury found accordingly, that death resulted from the effects 
of poison accidentally administered. After the inquest the body, which 
had beea placed io a shell, was removed in a hearse t> erthene Here, 
as well as at Newport, all the shops were partially closed, and the deep- 
est melancholy pervaded the town.— Times, Oct. 4. 





SuaxsPgare’s Garpen.—The following letter to the Rev. G. Gran- 
ville, Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon, is so interesting to the lovers of Shak- 
speare, that we bave no hesitation whatever in placing it before our 
readers :— 

“24, Essex Street, Strand, Sept. 13, 1861. 

“ Dear Sir,—I read in the Atheneum in the Spring of what you were 
doing for the Home of Shakespeare ; of the trees which the Committee 
bad already planted, and of what they hoped for. It was said, ‘a fine 
fig-tree is climbing up the west wall and wiil give ue green fizs io time ;’ 
and it was asked, ‘ who will give to Shokspeare a hardy vine, one that 
will bear bim the “ purple grapes” ?’ This house is built upon part of 
the substructure of Essex House. The two lower storeys have the old 
thick walls. The garden is where the old terrace once was; twenty feet 
and more above the adjoining Temple Garden. Under it is a long lofty 
vault, and in it are two old vines. Ido not pretend that they are as old 
as Elizabeth’s time; but I have a fond hope that their ancestor’s leaves 
gave gratefal trellis shade, as one of them does now. Their roots are 
somewhere, no doubt ; the old mortar in the vaulting must be very good 
to give such fruit. Now my family is so romantic as to believe that 
Shakespeare must have many a time walked up and down our bit of ter- 
race ; have sat at the end with my{Lord Essex, and Lord Southampton, 
admiring the moonlight on the river or jesting with ‘Nignt’ Templars 
over the parapet wall; must have drunk some sack in the cellar, and 
taken water at ‘the etaire.’ It is even believed that hardly at Stratford 
is there anything so little altered and so near to Shakspeare’s footsteps 
as our paved garden. Hence my writing, that the yeer before last I 
reared a vine by bending down a shoot from the oldest one; that it is 
well-rooted now, and though this season and the last have been unfavouar- 
able it is in excellent health; and that, if to please you and the other 








Covess. 
PROBLEM No. 667. By N. Marache. ‘ 
BLACE. 














WHITE. 
W hite to play, and checkmate in three moves, 


So.vurion ro Prosiem No. 666. 


White. Black. 
L. BtoQR6 Q tks B 
2 ot FE | i tks Q 


3. Kt eheekmates. 


P to B 5, dis. ch 
next move, 





The Stents GAME was played at the Bristol Tournament, by Dr. Wilson and 
Mr. C. H. Stanley. 
GIVOCO PIANO. 








White (W.) Biack (8.) White (W.) Black (8.) 
1PtwKé PtwoK4 16 Q tks Kt qmne 
2 KttoK B3 KttoQ B3 17 Kt to Kt 6, ob to Kt 2 
3 BwoQB4 BwQB4 18 Kt tks Q RtoKB3 
4 Castles KttoK B3 19 KttoB5,ch KtoB2 
st e33 PtoKR3 20 KtoR2 ates & 
6 BtoK3 Bto Q Kt3 2 PtKB4 Rto Kt3 
7PtoK R3 PtoQ3 22 PtoK Kt4 KtoK3 
8 KttoQB3 Castles 23 P tks P P tks P 
Pret BwK3 24 KttoQR4 KttoK B3 
10 BtoQ Kt 3 QKttoK2 25 Kt tks B Kt tks P, ch (c) 
ll KttoKR4 PwQB3 26 P tks Kt R tks P 
12 BtksKRP(a) PtksB 27 RWKB3 R to Kt 7, ch 
ret 4 Kt toR2 28 KtoR3 P tks Kt 
14 Btks B P tks B 29 KttoK 3 K Rto Kt4 
15 Q tks P, ch K to Rb) 30 KtoR2 

And Black resigned. 
(a) A sacrifice by no means to be commended. Although White obtains 


three pawns in exchange for bis bishop, yet from the nature of the position his 
sy should be quite bopeless.—(b) A very glaring oversight by which Black 

a clear piece —(c) All this mancavriog on Black's part is simply spasmo- 
die. He lays numerous traps, bat the Doctor will not sccommodaze im by 
falling into them. 





Tae Prince Consort's Broraer.—Pereonally, Ernst I. is a man who 
both attracts and inepires confidence. He has but a slight family re- 
eemblance to Prince Albert, than whom he ep younger, althoug 
two years older. His features are not so regularly chiselled as those of 
his brother, bat more mobile and animated. He is avout five feet ten 
inches in height, slender but perfectly symmetrical, and quick and 
elastic in bis movements. His face is a fine oval, the forehead expansive 
at the temples, and the eyes a clear, splendid bezel. His nose is rather 
long, but not prominent ; the lips firm and ly cut ; while a short 
pointed beard increases their character of decision. It is a mediaval 
rather than a modern head—sach as might have belonged to that Ernst 
who was carried off by the robber knight Kunz von Kaufangen, end who 
was his own ancestor in a direct line. He is passionately of bunt- 
ing, riding, driving, and al) otber out-door diversione, of which taste his 
tanned and hands give evidence. 

His qualities of mind are too varied to admit of much profundity. 
He is at once author, compoeer, actor, end soldier, and withal a conversa- 
tionist of unusual powers. With ao admirable memory and a vital in- 
terest in every field of knowledge, there are few subjects upon which he 
cannot converre brilliantly. Quick, animated, sparkliag, he provokes 
the electricity of those with whom he comes ia contect. His 


o 


aversion, we should judge, would be a oe. Yet with all these 
brilliant qualities, he is e\eady, prudent, and clear-headed—ambitious, 
no doubt, but intelligently 8o.— Cornhill Magazine. 





PoiseninG By Mistaxe.—An inquest was beld on Monday, at St. Fa- 

) oad Castle Hotel, Penarth, on the body of Mr. C. Hanbury Leigh, 
‘ontypool-park, Lc rd-Lientenant of Monmouthebire. William Jennings 
Riddlesdale, the valet of ibe deceased, was first examined. On Friday, 
the 27th alt., aboot a quarter-past 10 he went into the bed-room occa- 
Pied by the deceased, who bad been ailing some time, to give bim his 
Medicine. There were two bottles on the mantel-piece, one y the 
other nearly fall. The witness took the latter to bis master, told 
him to measure out tablespoonfulls. Thie being dose, Mr. Leigh 
drapk off the dose. He immediately squirted it out, exclaiming, “ Good 
God, you bave given me the wrong medicine.” The witness pas on his 
n/a medloloe fr external application onl. ht. Bees, ontgoos, Pont 
a é for ex a 00 only. " ‘ont- 
Ypool, arrived shortly afterwards, aod edmaistered an emetic. Other 
Medical gentlemen were called, bat their endeavoers to restore the un- 
fortunate gentleman were ineffectual ; he expired at balf-past 2 on Setar- 


test | its bituminous parts are reodered quite soft, after which it is passed into 


of | which would otherwise become choked by the bitumen. Breakages in 


the C tee, the Autamo being come, I would have it 

taken op and cerefully packed, and sent at the proper time for trans- 

porting in ics‘ New Place.’ I am not unared to vines ; I thiok that very 
soon it would ‘ beer the purple grapes.’—I agm, your ebedient servant, 
‘ , Joun J. Core.” 

Of course the vicar and the Birthplace Committee very gladly accept 

the appropriate present. We hope that the plan may thrive.— Atheneum. 





Tae New Artesian WELL year Panis.—The sinkicg of the artesian 
well at Passy has occupied six years, ata cost of £40000. The result 
is, however, beyood all previous calculation. Instead of the 12,000, no 
less than 75,000 cubic feet spring up every twenty-four hours—the well 
at Grenelle giving only 3,000 at the utmost, now reduced to 2,200 cubic 
feet. The Paeey bore is 30 inches in d’ameter, and yy a river of pure 
water flows from it, equal ia quantity to one-thirty-ffth of the average 
flow of the Seine! With a few sach wells all Paris could be supplied, 
and at a trifling cost compared with that of the gigantic echemes for 
bringing water from Champagne and other quarters. The temperature 
is high-—80 degrees—and in this state it cen be made very useful for 
many purposes, though for drinking it must be cooled. 





Fox-auntING Extraorprnary.—On the 26th ult, the Hon. G. W. Fitz- 
william’s hounds were out. They found at Mackland’s, and reynard took 
across Castor-field to Mr. White’s grounds at Castor. Here he got over 
a bigh wall into that gentleman’s sbrubberies, which, by his kind per- 
mission, were at ence drawn, bat without effect, and George Carter, the 
bunteman, seeing Mr. White’s kitchen door weot in, and, having bor- 
rowed @ candle, found a fine cub “ earthed” behind a quantity of bottles 
in the cellar. George at once called bis bounds, and down rushed a 
number of young dogs and rather unceremoniously knocked George (who 
bad hold of the fox with one band and the candlestick ia the other) com- 
say over, putting out the candle and leaving them all in the dark. 

‘0 complete confusion, the girl, tearing a great noise and becoming 
frightened, locked the door, and shut the hantsmaa with bis 
fall cry after the fox down in ihe dark cellar without any means of exit. 
After some persuasion the girl was induced to open the door, and up 
came George, the hounds, and the fox, the former none the woree for 


funct.— Stamford M 





Orgnine Historica, Recorps.— We bave to record a bandeome con- 
cession on the part of the Spanish Government—the opening up of the 
t archives at Simancas to the deputies of our Master of the Rolle, 
The interest of the papers at Simancas cannot be overstated. ey are 
the documentary history of Spain, and of all the countries which bave had 
political relations with her. From the reign of Henry the Eighth to the 
time of Cromwell they are of vast, importance for our own history, and 
every student working in recent years upon those periods, has turned 


it only, could afford. The priestly influence was against all rearch. At 
just returned from Simancas, where it has been arranged that Mr. Ber- 


and abstract the documents relating to our history.— English paper. 
A Poer’s Fungrat.—The Tuscan Monitore of the 22nd ult., gives a full 
description of the funeral procession which accompanied the body of the 
at tragic poet G. B. Niceolini to the grave, It took place by torch 
fight, and was composed of people from every corner of [taly. The cor- 
ners of the pall were held by ais Bartolommei, Goafaloniere of 
Florence ; the Abbé Lambraschini, ; Prince Ferdinand Strozzi, 
President of the Academy of Fine Arts ; and the Chevalier Brunone Bi- 
anchi, pro-eecretary of the Academy of LaCrasca. The Monicipal Coun- 
cil, Marquis Ridolfi, President of the Exhibition, the Profeseors of the 
Faculties, anu other distinguished pereonages immediately fol/owed the 
hearse, and the streets through which the procession passed was lined 
with national guarde. At the Church of Santa Croce, where the last fu- 
neral rites were performed, Profeseor Atto Vanucci read an appropriate 
speech. 
TRAINING FOR THE PcLrrr.—The attention to public reading and speak- 
ing among the clergy is not confined to the Bishops of Rochester and 
Salisbury. The present Bishop of London requires every candidate for 
deacon’s to preach a written, and, for its, an extempore ser- 
mon in the chapel of Falbam Palace, before himeelf, bis chaplains, and 
the aseembled candidates. The sermon is from a given text and com- 
posed daring the hours of examination, and the style and manner of de- 
livery are very freely commented on by bis | ip on these occarione. 
“I bave known him,” say the Rev. J. M. Farrar, “ interrupt a candidate 
in the midst of a rambling ‘ introduction’—‘ a porch,’ as the Bishop of 
Oxford says, ‘ longer than the building to which it leade’—with a ‘ Stop, 
sir, what has all that todo with the text!’ What would some congre- 
gations give now and then for the bishop’s privilege?” 











Compressed Coat.—An invention has been brought out in Eogland by 
which the immense amount of coal dust that accumulates and becomes a 
ag incumbrance at the mouths of coal mines, is made available for 

ue), and thus rendered valuable. The dust is first conveyed through a 
washing machine, for the purpose of disconnecting it from any stony par- 
ticles which it may contain. It is then gubjected to a steady heat, uatil 


4 — machine, where it is compreseed into blocks, and thus made 
capable 
th 


An apparatus is provided for extracting the gases from the coal 
~ + pressure, ingeniously openi 


the presses are prevented by resting the levers of the main press u 
the ram of a b Fenlic press, the eafety valve of whieh is loaded only’ to 
the extent that the strength of the machive will bear. Each machine, 
which is inexpensive in construction, ie capable of making twenty tons 
per day, at an estimated cost of twenty-five ehillings. 


A New Qvauirication ror Hoty Oxpers.—The Lord Bishop of 

has juet a novel but vy no means uowarrantable 
order to candidates for oo. He requires a certificate from each 
candidate to the effect that he bas power of voice sufficient for his pablic 
ministrations ; that he has no impediment or besitatioa ; and that his 
manner of reading is not heavy or but euch as 








monotonous, ie 
for the sacred functions which be will have to His | 
also requires every candidate to read before Stan poartiny td the saline 


jenny enapped, suddenly dropping the 







juices supply a desideratam lon 


























their singular run, bat poor reynard quite out of breath—in fact, de- 
‘ercury. 


wistfully but unavailingly towards Simancas for the light which it, and 
length, the embargo has been taken off. Mr. Brewer, of the Rolls, bas 
georotb, a most competent English and Spanieh scholar, shall calendar 











tion. This regulation is likely to have most beneficial effects, though 
Bishop Wigram is the first bishop who has made it. 





Peritovs Accipgnt wits a Divine BELL.—A diving-beli, into which 
two workmen entered lately to resume work at ihe Admiralty Pier, 
Dover, was just upon the _— of pe de per when the break of the 

ll into the water. The distance 
from which it fell was not less than 80 feet. One of the men, who is the 
most experienced diver on the works, managed to free himself from the 
bell, but the other poor fellow was imprisoned in what promised to be a 
living tomb ; the tube by means of which the bell is supplied with air 
snapping with the suddenness of the jerk by which it was released from 
its position. Another diving-bell was lowered, and a helmet-diver sent 
down ; and, after two hours of the most persevering efforts, the disabled 
bell was released from its position and brought to the sarface ; the man 
imprisoned in it beiog insensible. He, however, afterwards recovered. 
He states that the bell in descending became two-thirds filled with water, 
80 that about 40 cubic feet of air was all that was left him to breathe for 
the time he was confined. 

A New Use ror Appies.—We are threatened with a cider famine, 
not from the failure of the apples, although a partial crop, but because 
they are likely to be applied to a more profitable purpose (so far as the 
growers are concerned) than in making a household beverage. It seems 
that the Manchester calico dyers and printers have discovered that apple 

8 wanted in making tast colours for their 
printed cottons, and numbers of them bave been into Devonsbire and the 
lower parts of Somersetsbire baying up all the apples they can get "and 
giving such a price for them as in the dearest years hitherto known has 
not been offered. We know of one farmer in Devonshire who has a large 
orchard, for the poten of which he never before received more than 
£250, and yet he has sold it this year to a Manchester man for £360, 
There can be no doubt that the discovery will create quite a revolution 
in the epple trade.—London paper. 





Tue German Freet.—We understand that the Germans are taking 
the most active and energetic measures to increase their fleet. It is re- 
ported, on the very best authority (not less than that of Mesers. Searle, 
the great boatbuilders, of Lambeth) that a four-oared cutter will be 
launched in a very few days. We have not as yet heard whether it is the 
intention of the Court of St. James and the Tuileries to demand of the 


— government any explanation of this extraordinary measure.— 





Every Lirrte Hetrs.—A Berlin correspondent of the Indépendance 
says :—* The agitation for the German fleet inoreases in extent every 
day. The Committee of the National Association at Coburg has jast for- 
warded to the Minister of Marine at Berlin the eum of 10,000 florins, des- 
tined for the constraction of gunboats. A brisk subscription is going on 
at Berlin, and, indeed, all through Germany.” 





Tue Greatest Wet. Yer.—The editor of the Mercer Dispatch gives a 
description of an extraordinary vein of oil tapped the other day on the 
McElhaney farm at a depth of four hundred and sixty feet. He says: A 
watch was held while it ran into a tank, holding, by measure, one hun- 
dred and eight barrels, and it filled the same in ji/ty-fiveminuies/ Ata 
fair estimate, taking this as data, those who were working and watohing 
about it are confident that in the first twenty-four hours it flowed two 
thousand four hundred barrels of oil! And when we left on Friday 
morning there appeared to be but little diminution. What is aleo re- 
markab'e is the fact that this well is located not more than twenty rods 
from the Fank well, which has been flowing some four months, and 

yielded an almost incredible quantity of the greasy flaid.— Montreal paper. 

















INFORMATION ABOUT SEWING MACHINES. 


Ww have for sometime contemplated effecting a thorough domestic test, 
through regular and diversified use, of all the varieties of sewing ma- 
chines that compete for the favour of the public. Our design was to report im- 
partially upon the merits and defects of the respective machines, regardless of 
the interests or wishes of manufacturers, and with a view solely to the advan- 
tage of our readers, multitades of whom in succession, must constantly find 
themselves becoming interested in knowing from an unprejadiced source, just 
what to depend on, in choosing between sewing machines. 

We have accordingly invited several manufacturers to lend proper facilities 
for testing their machines, with the express understanding that we neither ask 
nor give any favours whatever. We extend the invitation to all (legitimate) 
manofactarers. As the first which we have had opportunity thus to test, we 
give our first notice to 


THE WILLCOX AND GIBBS MACHINE. 

The cheaper machines, of which this is one, more particularly interest us, if 
traly serviceable, as their cheapness renders them the more important to the 
labouring classes generally. The price of this machine, if we remember rightly, 
is $30. We sum up the “ points’’ of the machine from the notes furnished us by 
the operator—a member of our own family, acquainted with a variety of ma 
chines, but wholly unprejudiced and disinterested Letween them. 

1. It is exceedingly simple in constraction.—Very slight instructions and in- 
genuity are required to vaderstand the few parts of which it is composed, and 
their use, and there is nv excuse for getting it out of onier until the parts are 
fairly worn out. As a consequence, it always works at a moment's notice, 
though it may have been laid aside for months, and never stops unaccountably 
or otherwise. 

2. The needle is short and straight, and consequently not liable to break. In 
six months use, I have not broken nor bent a single needle. 

3. The “ tension” (regulating the tightness of the thread) is the most manage- 
able and certain contrivance of its kind, and never baflles the i 

4. The needle never misses a stitch, but invariably comes to its work with 
exactness and promptitude. 

5. The thread is taken direct from the ordinary spool, without re-winding or 
other preparation. 

6. The work can be ravelled with the greatest ease if desired, while it is per 
fectly secure against ravelling if left to itself. When the work leaves the ma- 
chine, the thread comes out on the wrong side, and while it remains there, the 
sewing cannot be ravelled. It can only be ravelled by picking out and disen- 
gaging the end of thread from the last loop. 

7. After mach wear and many washings, the stitching is found to retain all 
the roundness, evenness and firmness which are so much admired at first. I 
have tried it on every kind of garment, and bave not yet fcund a broken thread 
in its work. 

8. It works as smoothly and noislessly as the machines most recommended 
for that desirable quality. 

9. As a single-threaded machine, I was prejudiced against it, in common with 
most of my acquaintances, believing that its work would rip, pucker in wash- 
ing, &c., &c. All objections on this score, are found to be groundless, unless 
you particularly insist on the beauty of a stitch on both sides, which is matter 
for a difference of tastes. 

10. The machine is provided with hemmer, feller, and the other ingenious 
little contrivances in use for expediting and finishing the work. 

On the whole, it must be owned that this machine is none the worse for ite 
cheapness, and none the less efficient and perfect for its simplicity. We stand 
ready to do justice to every other manufacture, but we advise our readers to put 
no faith in disparaging criticisms, for we are satisfied that none of any imiport- 
ance can be sustained. We should be thankful, however, to receive any such ; 
for if a defect has been ked by our op , we desire to make it known, 
and shall do so, as our only object is to benefit our industrious female readers 
by our advice. 








MRS. BODSTHIN 
Will resume INSTRUCTION IN SINGING at her residence, 
No. 84 West Twenty Second Street, 
On Thursday, September 26th. 





NOTICE TO TAX-PAYERS. 


B BOOKS FOR TAXES ON PERSONAL ESTATE WILL BE 
yment at this office on MONDAY, Sept. 30, 1861, from 8 
Real Estate Tax Books will 


opened for 
A.M. to 2 P.M. Hos notice will be given when the 
be opened. 


JAMES KELLY, Receiver of Taxes, 
New Court-House, Park. 





Re Oe re 


THe Albion. 


October 26 








INSURANCE, 














EIGHTKENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCEY COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON? President. 


Office, 4 Broadway. 
HE FOLLOWING IS A STATEMENT OF THE svvatns oF THE COMPANY 
T for the ‘seal vear ending the Si«t wrnaeatned 1861 
Caab pave, lst of = Weorensy, | 1860 ° ee aeae - + $6018 855 20 
Beoeipis during the year Pe ve «es Sco e « 0 


$7,558,430 96 % 
Tota! »Msharsements for losses by Death, and Aamo, | Survendered Pelides, 
Annuities, Commissions, and Expenses . eocow™ 008 B74 3 


Net Cash Assets . ++ + «+ seer $6,989,856 74 74 
INVESTED as FOLLOWS: 
Oash on band and in Bank . . ... - eee + + + $120,080 
‘nited States Stocks . Comoe ¢ 06 8 6 005% Bee 
Duefrom Agenis . 2. 2. SS 
> Setaast acerued, but not > a due ° 


4 Premiams (estimate 
Premiums in course of tra a 


Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 1861. 


et Increase tn Cash Assets . 
‘amber of Policies in force, let February 


pm _F paid for Losses by Death, “and Additions, Commissions, and Expenses $470, 279 30 


This Company offers the following advantages to persons intending to insure their lives : 
Its Assets are larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
States, amounting to over 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
ene are exclusively Cash. 
Proportion of tts Cash Assets to the amount at risk is greater than that of 
bg ounér Life [osurance Company tn the United States. 
Pre tum are lower than thse of the majority of other Life Insurance 
a y Ey! yer its Dividends have been greater—the result of & very low rate of morta- 
lity among ‘he insured, corsequent on & most careful and judicious selection «f lives. 
Mortal among its Members bas ‘een proportionately less tban that of 
any other ER sas ‘Oompany io either America or Europe whore e' ence has 
deen made known—a result in the highest degree favourable to Posicy- ers. 
NX ber of t.ives Insured in this Company grently exceeds that of any other 
Life Insurane Compeuy in tbe United States, thus adriiag a a security above them all— 
nece sary law of average having more sceepe for opera! 

The Assets of the Comp.ioy are invested exclasively on Bond and Mortgage on Real- 
Batain in tec) ad Nae State of New York, worth in each casa, at ‘east double tne amount loaned, 
and bear! ng i a at seven pr cent , and United states Stock. The solidity and security 
Of this disp ost the Company's Fund; cannot be overrated. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
Mruiargp Fitwors, 
Davip Hoapver, 
ankY A. SMYTHE, 
Wawa V. eapr, 
W. B. Doves, 
Grones 8. Cor, 
ULias i "posse, . Wutise K. Strone. 
ttdam Berts, ° Avexanper W. Braprorp, 
oP VYeuverton, . Wuusas M. Veruurs, 
an Wavewonta, Ez BEELER, Jous B& Daevaun 
Wau tweror Onarr, 
Ma.asctaon M Faesman. 
Actuary, Sueruzap Homans. 
Medical Examiner, Mintuns Post, M. D. 
NOTE. 


‘The business of this Comesny fa conducted on the mutual prineiple, in the strictest sense 
Of the term—the eutire surplus, deducting necessary expenses alone, being equitably divided 
among the assured. 





OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, Jancany 26ra, 1861, 
HE TRUSTERS, IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the 3ist December, 1860. 
Premiams recetved on Marine Risks, from ist January, 1000, to 
Sia leoumber, 1860, 
Premiums on olicies not marked off ist January, 1860,. 
Total amount of Marine Premiums,............... aeecencesnceseeses 
i 9 Polietes have been tesned epee ta Life Risks ; nor upon Fire 
Risks disconnected with Marine K 
Premium~ marked Off from let he 1860, to 3ist Deo’r, 1860,.. $4,541,135 59 
daring the same pertod, $2,419,443 72 
The Company bave the following Asse’s, viz. 
United States and State of New York Stock, 


cate 

Dividends on Stocks, Interest on sonds and Mortgages and 
Loans, sundry notes, re insurance and other claims due the Com- 
pany, 


eatimated at 
P um Notes and Bills Receivable... 
Cash in Bank, 


Total Amount of Assets,... 


per cent. interest on the outstanding eert'ficates of profits will be paid | wo to the hi holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, ov sad alter Tuesday the Fifte of February vex, 

reeerving Two and a Half Mailiten Dottars of profits, the outstanding 

of tne la-ae of (69. will be ed aad paid to tne boiders there ¢, or their 

resentatives. on and after ee ey the firth ry Dehpesp next, from whieh dace 

will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of pay meat, and 


“4 dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER ONT. is declared on the net earned premiams of the 
Comenn yy ‘or the omy ending sees FSS La 186v, for which certificates will be issued on 


Sonera the Compan: poem i from Ist of July, 1842, to 
| =< January, 1800, for which Oerufcates were 


Tota) —— for 18% roe 1.862.560 
The Certificates previous to 1859, ha e been redeemed by cash.... 7,656 S10 


Net earnings remaining with th Company, on Ist January, 1861.. $4.97 ,200 
By order of the Board, 
w. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


Ay —— 
JOBN D, JONES. RO DENNIS PERK 
ABLES | DENNIS, Cane BtRetO JOSEPH GA Law, Ja. 
oo P PLat, WILLI ow Ww 0D, 
om tenor i WILEY, J. AKNRY B BURGY. 
NR DANIEL &. MILLER, donnecivs GRINNRLL, 
8.7 NL Olt, ©. A. HA’ 
JOSHUA J. HENRY, WATTs SHERMAN, 
GEO. G. HOBSON, EDWARD 
DAVID LAN EE MORGAN. 
JAMBR Br VOC! B. J. HOWLA AWD 
wM STURGIS Jn. BENJ. 
, = RY K. BUGERT, FiRtoueR RWARTRAY, 
WietiaM ve DODGE. ~ 
JON D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice President. 
W. H. H. MOORK, 24 Vice Pree't. 





$500,000 EIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD OO, 
(Texas DIvisiON.)} 
Geawed by a ment ge Led bustred and ctx (160) mallee of rail read, end tte epperte. 
$2,92),000, and upon seven hundred and sixty-eight thousand 


ese sre now offered wo we public as one of the most desirable 
et present in the market. 


The Road 
9G Dene Divisien of tho promt wank line which, within twelve to 
* point io Texas, with 
and already completed, pinee + — York wi 





Bonds 
will be on lst N . 1878, bear 8 per cent. interest ; coupons payable sem!- 
gan on ist May and lat November, im *he Olty of New York. 

Aa juonal security for oe eae . peading the completion of the 
@ntire Road, are Cd ny =F, together with town 
@te and lodivnidually Sure valued at 

Prospectuses, cor ies of charter, trust deeds, 


INSURANCE. 


BEAGLE ‘AND ALBION “LIFE INSURANCE “CO. 





Instituted in 1807, 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 
Fifty Years. 
Assets,............ Bac A NC re . « + «$25,000,000, 
With a Surplus Fund of $3,250,000. 
INCOME 
OVER $5,000 PER DIEM 
Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,000 to $25,000 on 
a single life. 
BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 


Profits Paid in Cash. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on application to 
R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 
No, 44 Wall Street. 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 





OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BULLDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Yorn, Octosee Si, 1860. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY IS PUB- 
lished ia with the req of thé 10th Section of the Act of its Incorpo- 





Premiums on o fired putpsn ho Gh OomentD...- eocccccocecs . 
Fremiqme received during the yeu | to 4th Oct’r, : 
On Marine Risks 222,074 28 

57.576 47 

36,463 64 1,316,113 39 





‘Frostews bare ve this day directed that a Dividend ef Interest to ist November, 
L rae of 8IX PER CENT, on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 
‘Also, thai a Dividend of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers of the 

, om their terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the ist January 


that So conte of the year 1855, and SEVENTY PER CENT of the the 

IN CASH after the fet Jan juary next, the interest thereon to 

y lea on eee of eae profits of over ONE MiL- 
By order of the Board, 

WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
Louis Lorur LEX. M. LAWREN 
irkatan, SEN ACIRRUTN = 
EDwIn Bal BA RTLEFT, 


KE MI QroRGe 3. “GOBSON, 
RVINTHROP GRAY, a MURDOCH, 
SAMURL L. I Jn. Fenoy BR PY 
FREDERICK G. FOsT . U CHARLES STRECKER, 
PETER POIR R SAMURL M. PO 

8UHU YLER LIVINGSTON, JOR! ary AA OnaTIvVIa, 





All 
. STRACHAN, 
SIMON DE VI 
A. B, NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVTUS, Secretary. 


JEWELRY, &c. 


Gas FIXTURES. 








aT 
THE NEW STORE 


or 
BALL, BLACK & co. 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Cerner of PKLINCE STREKT, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GooDs, 


OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES, 


Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 
Both Foreign and Pomestic Manufacture. 





ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


1. & M.T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 
FOR S4L8 BY 
J. H. Bradbury, 
9 MAIDEN LANE, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 

BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
ble and 





A ite Time Keepers. 

Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate counsersigned by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of Bnglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
band. 





OFFICE OF? THE 
PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 
New Yorx, sawvany M4 tom, 


TT" FOLLOWING srasmenne OF THE AFFAIRS OF TEE Cour. PUB- 
lished in conformity with the requirements of Section 12 of the Charter = 


Outstanding Premiams. Jannary 1, 1960 
is — — cesasees oom January 1 = Saeener ie, lece. 
——_—— 
Total amount of Marine Premiums 9974 18? ig 
Taw Company 448 (s80ED WO POLICIES EXCEPT ON Cane 4 aND ) Pumout ves exp Vorsen. 
No Risks have been taken upon Time. or upon Hulls of Vessels, 


Premiums marked: ff @ above, 
Es + em antag tho ported an ba 3 4 


Paid for Lnecen eluding ini of Claims acer ined, —e 
bat not yet due, less -avings heseee ceeese $413,110 58 

Re-l Taxes, and 99 023 18.9512, 133 76 

— 


$247 .681 41 
Tap Amatnct he Company on the 3lst of December, 186, were ere aa flows, namely : 
New York Bank Stocks, and State Stocks. . . im 
Loans on Bocks Dre wing Iuteress teens on 





Subscription Notes in advance of Preminms . ° 
Scripts of sund:y Mutual ayy Compan. Re 
ance, and olber Ulaims due the Company, estimated at.. 53.858 OF 
—es 
Total Assets. . $1.060,780 72 
In view of the the Board of Trustees have tar ead pemives to « Divt 
pay of anaes of oF pox Fee cent IN CASH 0 oo the outstandin. my 
olders ‘eof, or representatives, and afi te. b 
onram reat athe. mtaives, on ver eontny, he Sub day of 
rustees, rving n ¥ SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSA¥D POLLAR® of profits, have 
further resolved, that the wuoLe = the OUTSTANDING CORT. FiCaTEes OF THE Savare, or 
lives. n and after Tuesday. the Sin tay of onvusey wea trom whch at a ier 
ves, On an ir a oay ‘ehrasry vext, from which date all I 
Seren will cease. Corus rtificates to be produced st the ume of payment, ~ 


“Als, resolved, that a Dividend of tarry rer cent. be declared on the net amount of 

Premiums for the year ending December Sist, 1860, f nich certificates 

tasued on and after Monday, the 15th of April next. ” ‘ies "> 
By pot of the Board, 


BENJAMIN A. OUNDERDONK, Secretary. 


Premium Notes, and Bills Receivable ° 22 
135,378 87 


TRUSTEES. 


©. RICHARDS, ©. HADDEN, A. & BARNES 
L. P. MORTON, E. HANFORD, 


F. W MBYRR., THowas BAKIM, 
JOHN & ARTHUR, 
A. WESSON 


Os te fH COBB, Jr., 
B. W. BULL, JOHN A. BAsTOW. —_ 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretory, 





METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 
Three Foarths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders, 


TS COMPANY WILL HEREAFTER PAY TO THE DEALERS 75 PER CENT 
profits, or, wea preferred, make @ liceral discvunt from standard 


No Liability is Locurred by che Assured. 


Jaume LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
OSEPH B. VARN LEONARD APPLEBY, 
a1 BERT Le Ben kWAN, PRED K H. WoLcort, 
WILLIAM K. 8 DUDL&Y B. PULLER, 
y rane. PARI 





J SHELDON 
RANKLIN a. DRL ANO, 
GEORGE W. HATCH, 

















FINANCIAL, 


REMITTANCES 


CNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCUTLAND, 

DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKs IN SUMS To SUIT FROM gl UPWARD. 

PsYABLB OF PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE LW 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 

nian ~*~ { or WALES, 

TAYLOR BROTHERS. 

No. 76 Wall Strect, New York. 


MM. MORGAN & SON s 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 











Letters of Credit to Travelle vallabi 
Issue o wee © ie in all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, 


AUGUST BELMONT & Co. 
BANKERS, 
Ne. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
[= LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
ugh the Mesers. RovascaiLs’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, aad 





of the world thro: 
Naples, and their correspond 
TOBN MUNROE &€ CO., 


AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.5 RUB DE bos PAIX, PARIS, 
a 





No. 8 Wall Street, New Work, 
Irsug Crrcutag Letrenrs or Crepit 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., &e. 


ALB, 
Commercial Credits. 
Bills on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 


RICHARD BELL, cme ‘fer t 
& A OGILVIB, noPAP Book Durece, Uri ork. 
Orne FoR SALE. BILLS ON THE pe. BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 


Purchasers. 
od Drafta, payable iz Canada, New 








GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOPING 


ae yg 4 ge Soy yy = eee 
Aas been proved to be, IN BYERY PARTICULAR, JUST WHAT WE CLalm FOR 


A vire and Waterproof Roofing. 


adapted to all kinds of whether Steep, or Flat, Old or New. 
cost is only Own Haug that of Tin, and is noice as durable. 


GUTTA PERCHA ROOFING CEMENT 
FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 
t= Lay waiersighs for ant Yours” es ecg sence cones rermeaea 
. JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
510 Broadway, New York. 


MINTON’S 
BUCATesre TILES 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
do. ae. 


MILLER & COATES, 
No, 279 Pearl Street, 





DRAIN PIPES, 





BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 


wsue 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Traveilers, 
available in all the Princtpa! Cities of the World. 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &6. 


WELLS, FARGU & OU., 











‘olioway’s Pilis.—Nervous Debility, &c.—As a sedative and invigorating 
medicive, there Pills bave bad an astonishing success in every part 
toe civilized globe. They are unaffected Ly climate, as their 
eame in the Torrid zone or the Artic regions. They regulate 
action of the heart, brace and strengthen the — | nerves, 


energy to the general «ystem, and eS 

Ly Sxtinguidh the Aye K. --, 
nr. 

regen Bc; vee et hese 62c., and $1 per box. 








@ay be bad on application to 
©. CONGREVE & GON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or BE. WHITEHOUSE, SON & MORRISON, 
No. 38 William Street, Merchant's 'e Rachenge. 


- BILLS ON LONDON, 


5 SUIT PURCH 
{ pats’ sla HT, For Bale ve ASERS, AT SIXTY DAYS SIGHT AND AT THREE 


WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
j= COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’) CREDITS, FOR.USE IN THIS COUN- 











SEATES! SKATES! SKATES! 
owe IEE 





C. F. Sef eeetactn, pace 
ieee See 
<wlike * ohare _ a 


PORE PLAIN 
Mg ver emotions and See 





pF Le 





[Gone omtae ant 


ands’ Sarsaparilia, te alike efficacious to check 
malady. te dy ny actual w~y 


the blood, remove all unhealthy sec 
stomach and bowels 





Ww. Yours, 
& J. aKBRS. 








